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Big, expensive sports sedans can run,butthey corners, either. With the SE-R’s fully independer 
cant hide from the new Nissan’ Sentra’ SE-R sport-tuned suspension, it holds on twisty ro 
Because inside its lithe, agile body lurks a 16 valve, _ like a terrier on a mailman 
140-horsepower, fuel-injected engine And when the weather gets really nast 

[hose overpriced giants wont find refuge in does the SE-R. Thanks to its viscous limit 





S twice its Size. 


differential and optional anti-lock brakes, the SE-R 

really stands its ground. Even when the ground is wet CEE) 
In fact, the only time this affordable sports 

sedan appears the least bit humble is when you take 


a look at the sticker price The new Sentra SE-R. 
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HEALTH: Americans bemoan their lack of sleep, but few realize 
how perilous not getting enough rest can be 

As the U.S. transforms itself into a 24-hour society, millions of people are trying to get by on six hours 
or less of slumber, leaving many of them chronically sleep deprived and mentally impaired. The 

loss of alertness can contribute to everything from poor grades in school to accidents at work. 





WORLD: By promising 
to free the hostages, 
Saddam undercuts the 
case for war now 
Washington swears it will not 
barter with Baghdad, but the U.S. 
or someone else may, nonetheless. 
> The Bush Administration 
gives out mixed signals on the 
efficacy of sanctions. 

> Gorbachev turns to the 

army and the KGB. 
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NATION: How to help the 
homeless 

No social problem in America looked so easy 
and proved so hard to solve. Having at last 
cleared away the myths about homelessness, 
communities across the country are moving to 
embrace the programs that work—tailor 
made, cost effective, time tested.» A collision 
in Detroit raises alarm about on-the-ground 
safety al airports 
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BUSINESS: Thrifty 
shoppers flock to 
cut-rate megamalls 
To the dismay of other 
retailers, outlet stores are 
hot, just in time for 
Christmas and the recession 
> AT&T secks to buttress its 
computer division with a 
hostile bid for NCR 
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PEOPLE: Yes, it’s 
Madonna, raising a 
ruckus again 

After MTV declines to air 
her racy new video, the 
Material Girl takes to the 
airwaves, launching a self- 
defense program that is also 
good self-promotion. 


74 








ENVIRONMENT: 
Justice comes to 
the Amazon 

Two of Chico Mendes’ 
alleged killers finally 

reach trial, but a conviction 
would not end the fight 
between ranchers and 
rubber tappers in the 

rain forest. 
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PRESS: Are the 
networks still 
covering news? 

The budget-busting Persian Gulf 
crisis has accelerated a growing 
trend at the three networks: while 
news shows are proliferating, day- 
to-day reportage is shrinking. 


77 








BOOKS: 
Volumes for 
Christmas and 
the kiddies 

This season’s gift books 
celebrate high art and the joys 
of bad taste. Plus a selection 
of small delights from 
the world of 
children’s 
literature 
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EDUCATION: A 
good inner-city 
school in Chicago? 
Yes. At Alexandre Dumas, 

a 100% black elementary 
school, an emphasis on 
excellence, values and 
discipline is paying off in 


a big way 


102 


Cover: 
Photograph for Time 


by Dennis Chalkin 
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home. 


Welcome the IBM® PS/I> 
kind of personal 
computer that 
brings it all 
ease of use. 


anew 





home: 
power and value. So now the 
needs of your whole family can be satisfied 
by a single computer. At a price thats 
right i in your neighborhood. 

The new PS/I family has it all. The 
rower you need to do office work at home. 
Plus the ease of use you need to make the 
computer a valuable tool for everyone in 
your family. 

(nd since the new PS/I is so easy to 
set up and learn, everyone can begin using 
it right away. 

The new IBM PS/I is 
a great value, because it 
comes with so many high- 
quality options alre ‘ady 
included. 

You get a high-resolu- 
tion IBM Photo Graphic” 
display. an IBM 
Selectric Touch” 
keyboard, a mouse and 
a built-in modem. Plus 
you get IBM DOS and 
Mie snake Works. the 
best-selling integrated 
software package, with 
word processing, spreadsheet, communica- 
tions and data base programs. 

For the first three months, at no extra 
charge, you get the PRODICY* 
all kinds of information, convenient home 
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value-packed box 


service* for 


shopping, banking. travel arrangements 
\lso, you get a trial 
PS/TIS exclusive 


and so much more. 
period on Promenade” 
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You get an entire package in one 


home education and entertainment service. 
And most remarkable of all. the 

PS/I family is priced from : around $999 

to $1.999. 
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The PS/1 couldn't be any friendlier. 
Just slide the mouse, point and click, and 
your new PS/1 will actually teach you how 
to use it. Then itll help you do eve rything 
from writing 
letters to han- 
dling budgets 
and reports to 
organizing 
information. 
It ll even check 


your spelling. 





Friendly screens help make the 


*S/1 easy to use 


And if you 
get stuck, He ‘Ip is just a click 

Just in case you have any other ques- 
tions, the PS/I starts you out with a 
support system* that bri ings you answers 
365 days a year, 18 hours a day, right to 


k away. 


your own PS/I sereen. 

If your familys computing 
needs ¢ hange. the PS/I can be eas- 
ily expande “d. Add more memory or 
even a fax card. 

When choosing a printer, 
you ll find the easy-to-use, letter- 
quality IBM PS/I Printer a perfect 

match, 

So eall | 800 IBM-3377 for 
the stores in your neighborhood 
that carry the exe iting new PS/I. 

Then you can see Sd yourself 
every last detail that makes the PS/I the 
first computer for the home that'll really 
get you where you live. 


IBM brings 


it all fae. 
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LETTERS 


THE JUNK MAIL EXPLOSION 


“Seeing junk in 
the mailbox 
brightens me up.” 


Anand W. David, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


After 23 years of loyally subscribing to 
TIME magazine, I was thrilled to finally 
have my name on the cover [BUSINEss, 
Nov. 26]. This is one edition that will never 
be recycled, 

Bey erly Walters 
New York City 


As one who is a victim of the junk mail 
explosion, I discourage direct mailers from 
keeping me on their lists. If a prepaid 
business-reply envelope is enclosed with 
the material, I return it with a note asking 
to have my name removed from that mail- 
ing list. I don’t know how much good this 
does, but it certainly makes me feel better. 

Tuck McClintock 
Pittsburgh 
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Don't miss our really 


interesting story on 
THE JUNK WAIL 


EXPLOSION! 


Because I am a marketing manager for 
a publisher that promotes via direct mail, I 
read with great interest your cover story 
“The Junk Mail Explosion.” Of particular 


note was that “the biggest complaint of 


consumers . .. is that there is so much pa- 
per invading their homes.” Try as we might 
to reduce the number of pages of a letter, 


flyer or brochure, consumers evidently en- 


joy lots of paper; response levels are con- 











sistently 10% to 20% lower on mailing 

pieces with lighter content. We would glad- 

ly produce less volume if the marketplace 
truly walked the way it talked. 

Michael P. Weil 

East Norwalk, Conn. 


Thank goodness for direct mail! The 
more marketers learn about my spending 
habits and life-style, the more likely they 
are to offer me exactly what I’m looking for 
at a price they know I can afford. My only 
fear is that if this kind of mail doesn’t con- 
tinue to make up 39% of the U.S. Postal 
Service’s business, I'll be paying twice as 
much to send a first-class letter. 

Terry Van Someren 
Springfield, Mo. 


Imagine, my name on the cover of 
Time! I think I'll frame it! All advertising 
stimulates our economy, direct mail in- 
cluded. If advertising didn’t work, it 
wouldn’t exist. After all, the definition of a 
good deal is when all parties benefit. 

Dick Downes, Senior Vice President 
Sales and Marketing, The Pulse of Radio 
North Palm Beach, Fla. 


Andy Warhol once said everyone would 
be famous for 15 minutes. I wasn’t sure I 
agreed until I discovered my name was go- 
ing to be on the cover of TIME magazine. I 








A PRODUCT OF FAMILY PLANNING. 





From its conception, the idea was to de- 


sign the MPVstarting with the inside. Because too often, 
passenger comfort takes a back seat to exterior design 


That's why our rear-wheel drive leaves plenty of 


Why our optional rear air conditioning unit ensures 
the MPV wont feel like Antarctica in the front and the 


Sahara in the back. 





Why our rear-wheel Anti-lock Brake System helps 
room in front to stretch out and feel at home make the MPV a safe, secure haven for your loved ones. 
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was unable to sleep, eat or carry on simple 

daily activities in anticipation of my 15 min- 

utes of fame. Alas, my dreams were dashed 

when Time arrived with the headline “Hey, 
Faithful Reader.” 

Corky Deaton 

Danville, Ky. 


I don’t know how your other subscrib- | 


ers feel about this, but I do nor like to be 
addressed “Hey, Eva Beckmann.” 

Eva Beckmann 

Los Angeles 





Presumed Innocent 


New York magazine’s cover story on 
HarperCollins author Bernie Siegel may 
have demonstrated synergy among the 
Murdoch properties [PRESs, Nov. 19], but 
it didn’t start out that way. I found out that 
Siegel’s book Peace, Love & Healing was 
being published by HarperCollins long af- 
ter I approved the assignment for writer 
Tony Schwartz. When the piece was print- 
ed, Siegel hated it. The episode was as in- 
nocent as TiMe’s doing a cover story on 
Scott Turow just as his first novel was com- 
ing out as a Warner Bros. movie. 

Edward Kosner 
Editor and Publisher 
New York 

New York City 








SPECIAL ISSUE 
TIME [Fall 1990] 
devoted an entire 
issue to women. The 
response has been 
enthusiastic: more 
than 500 letters have 
come in to date. 
Here are some 
reactions. 





If Men Go Under, Women Will Follow 


Reading your special issue “Women: 
The Road Ahead” was wonderful, wonder- 
ful until the final story about men desper- 
ately seeking manhood. Are we supposed 
to feel pity for “angry” men? One would al- 
most think that white males were the dis- 
advantaged people in our society. Men 
should snap out of their self-pity! 

Elizabeth C. Feil 
Stanford, Calif. 


Your articles on women were enjoy- 
able and pertinent. I am a 16-year-old se- 
nior in high school who found that many of 
the issues you brought up in the first article 
describing “The Dreams of Youth” are 
similar to my ideas and hopes. One of my 
teachers once wrote me saying, “History 
demonstrates that nations that excel in in- 
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tellectual areas have a tendency to produce 

more women leaders.” I conclude that 
there is still hope for the U.S. 

Angela Keller 

Federal Way, Wash. 


TiME’s discussion of women is simply 
more of the same feminist drivel that we've 
been hearing about for the past 20 years. 
Why is male bashing so popular with these 
people? Don’t they realize that if men go 
under, women will go under too? 

Larry Wood 
Georgetown, S.C. 


“Women Whatever” was burned. Bet- 
ter it should pollute the air outside my 
home than the air in it. 

Henry B. Poole 
Londonderry, N.H. 


The 90s woman can “have it all,” but I 
don’t want it! After 14 years of working on 
my career, and three marriages later, | am 
36 years old and expecting my first child. I 
loved my career, but the price has been 
high. I’m tired of trying to have it all. 

Cathy Relf 
Whitefish, Mont. 





In my high school, where I am a 10th- 
grader, I have been in many debates over 
the equality-of-the-sexes issue. The girls 





And youl find it very comforting to know, the MPV 


is the only imported minivan to offer a V6 engine. 


Of course theres a reason the MPV is a model 


of domestic tranquility. Kansei Engineering—the way 


Mazda designs automobiles to feel just right. 





It turned the MPV into something that's the fondest 


wish of any family. A nice place to come home to. 


For more information call 1-800-424-0202. 


IT JUST FEELS RIGHT- 

















| 
Now you can get as close as you 
want, without flirting with danger. 
Just be sure to pack your IQ—the 


IQ Zoom 900. 
This multi-featured zoom compact 
is pretty intriguing all by itself, with an array of special features that 
let you indulge your creativity with just the push of a button. 

The power zoom lens, first introduced by Pentax, lets you choose 
any focal length between 38mm and 90mm. And, there’s a macro 
setting for those really close encounters 

The IQ Zoom 900 has many other unique features that are fabu- 
lously easy to operate. Built-in auto-flash, backlight compensation, and 
bulb timer modes assure beautifully exposed photos, no matter where 
your travels take you. 

Everything is so simple, you'll even want to try such sophisticated 
features as multi-exposure mode and interval timer. What's more, 
the self-timer takes two pictures with a 
single shutter-release 

So who needs a spy in the sky? Espe 
cially if you've got one in your pocketbook. 
Just don't leave home without your IQ. 
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Revealing shot taken 





The approach: 38mm Close-up: 99mm All pictures taken with the 1Q Zoom 900 and Kodak Ektar film 





who rant and rave now will make up the 

small percentage of unmarried women in 

the future. I am certain that no man will be 
attracted to them. 

illen Lee (age 15) 

Cerritos, Calif 


Bandits at the Border 


The American government must stop 
playing class politics before a real solution 
to the influx of Mexican migrants can be 
achieved. The supporters of Light Up the 
Border [AMERICAN SCENE, Nov. 19] seem 
to ignore the fact that historically, the Fed- 
eral Government has cooperated with 
Southwestern agriculturists to supply them 
with cheap, exploitable labor. The anger 
should be directed not at the Mexican na- 
tionals but at the Federal Government for 
its failure to achieve a foreign-labor pro- 
gram that reflects the wider class interests 
represented in American society 

David R. Smith 
Detroit 


Much of the violence at the border is 
perpetrated by bandits from Mexico who 
prey upon anyone venturing through the 
darkened canyons nearby. Most remain- 
ing incidents are directed against border 
agents. Thousands of professionals put 
their lives on the line every day and night to 
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Child’s Play 


Unraveling Time's code that illustrated 
the xcs double agent Oleg Gordievsky's 
memoirs [ExcerpT, Oct. 22] proved 
unchallenging for readers. Of the 61 
people who have written, most complained 
that they broke the code in a few seconds 
only to learn that it merely repeated the 
title of our article, “Inside the kes.” 
However, Suresh Krishnamoorthy of Red 
Hook, N.Y., was amused. “I am a sucker for 
a dare—! dare you back: 
EJNHKWHGLVQLVLEJNHKWHGLVQLIR 
HQRIQLZROORINHKWHGLVQLIIRRZW.” 

Any takers? 


protect not only the nation’s borders but 

also the well-being of countless peaceful il- 
legal immigrants. 

L.-J. Bonner, President 

National Border Patrol Council 

Campo, Calif 


Mediocre Sailor? 


It is true that the controversy over Co- 
lumbus—and whether the consequences of 
his feats are “good” or “bad” —has just be- 
gun [IDEAS Nov. 26]. Is this the important 
point? Without Columbus, the New World 
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would have been discovered anyway, prob- 

ably by other Europeans. The outcome 
would have been about the same. 

Eduardo Rubio Roach 

Santiago 


Attempting to portray Columbus as a 
mediocre sailor represents a falsification 
of history. Columbus the visionary is the 
epitome of a great mariner because he had 
the courage to cross the unknown ocean 

Dimitrios G. Spigos 
Hinsdale, Ill 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


0601 





Fax number: (212) 5 








full name 


Letters should inclu: 
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Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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‘Somewhere 
in your house 
a battery 
IS dying... 
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But with the Panasonic 


Rechargeable Battery System 
you won't care. 


It could be happening right now, under 
your chair, couch or kid's bed. A battery is 
dying, and money is being wasted. 


Learn The System. 

But you certainly won't care if you use the 
Panasonic Rechargeable Battery System. 
The system can help make sure 
your kids' toys always have power. 
Even when they 
leave them 
on all 
~ night. 
For 
your 
kid's favorite toy, have two 
sets of Panasonic Rechargeable 
Batteries, one set in the toy and one set 
charging in a Panasonic Charger. That way 
you'll always have a freshly charged set of 
batteries ready and waiting. 


The Truth About Chargers. 


The heart of the Panasonic Rechargeable 
Battery System is the Panasonic Chargers. 
They let you charge 24 hours a day without 
overcharging. 

And compared to yesterday's chargers, 









Panasonic Chargers are safe, fast, easy-to 
use and cost a lot less to buy 

and run. In fact, it 
costs less 
than 3 
cents to 
run your 
Panasonic 
Charger for 
24 hours. 
There are 3 
models, a 4-cell and an 8-cell for all size 
batteries and the new SlimCharger™ just 
for AA and AAA batteries. 


Rechargeable. Reusable. 

And Remarkable. 
Panasonic Rechargeable 
Batteries can be 
charged over 
1,000 times. That 
makes them 
remarkably cost 
efficient. And, in 
fact, using the 
Panasonic Rechargeable 
Battery System will cost you substantially 
less than using disposable batteries. And 










that even includes the start-up costs of a 
Panasonic Charger and 2 sets of batteries. 
Panasonic Rechargeable Batteries are 
available in D, C, AA, AAA, and 9-volt sizes. 


Right For The Times. 

With the Panasonic Rechargeable Battery 
System, you won't waste time 
looking for batteries or 
spend time going out 
to a store to buy new 
ones. Which leaves 
more quality time to 
spend with your kids. 

What also makes Panasonic 
Rechargeable Batteries right for the 
times is that they're reusable instead of 
disposable. And that means less waste. 

So, the next time you find your kid's toy 
left on all night, care enough to buy the 
Panasonic Rechargeable Battery System. 
Available at major toy stores and many 
other fine stores, 


Panasonic’ 
Batteries 
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Panasonic Rechargeable Systems $44 


To get your refund on a Panasonic Charger 
and (or) batteries, check appropriate box(es) 
on this certificate, cut UPC code(s) from pack- 
age(s) and mail along with this complete certifi- 


7 $5.00—Model BQ-4C or BO-8C- 
send 1 UPC symbol 

Panasonic Batteries —D, C, AA, AAA, 9V 
(check one only) 

[$6.00 —send 3 UPC symbols 

(__ $4.00—send 2 UPC symbols 

~) $2.00 —send 1 UPC symbol 


| 
| 
| 
| Panasonic Charger 
| 
| 
| 


circled to: Panasonic Rechargeables Offer, 
PRO. Box 150276, 
El Paso, TX 88515-0276 








Apt: 





Name 
Address: 
Cash refund up to City 
cate and cash register receipt with price | State & Zip: 


stricted by law 


receipt. No expiration. Not 









oups or organizations will be 
wovied, taxed, licensed or re- 
Reproductions void. Aliow 8 weeks for 
other offer trom Panasonic Batteries. 
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| Spruce up their Holiday. 
Give Tanqueray: 


To give Tanqueray as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited 
imported English Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1990 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y. 


| REMEMBER: DRINKING AND DRIVING DON'T MIX. 








American Red Cross 


Please give blood. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
New York City 


A Beacon 





On Lonely Street 











Planned Parenthood’s Street Beat vans bring health care and a ray of 
hope to the down-and-out kids of the Bronx 





By DANIEL S. LEVY 





lice is a prostitute. She has worked the 
South Bronx for a year, servicing the 
men in the Porsches and Volkswagens that 
cruise the empty streets after dark. Scabs 
cover her arms from shooting heroin; her 
skin is pale, her body thin, her eyes puffy 
and tired looking, though she is only 18. Al- 
ice spends hundreds of dollars a day on her 
drug habit. “I shoot up as often as I can,” 
she says, her legs twitching from the effect 
of the narcotic. “Practically everything | 
make I spend on drugs.” She has no home 
and sleeps in other people’s apartments. 
“This isn’t the life I want to lead. I have no 
friends. I have no family. I have nothing.” 
There are hundreds of teenagers like 
Alice in the South Bronx, a crumbling 
stretch of New York City with one of the 
country’s lowest per capita incomes. They 
stake out street corners and empty parks. 
They live in abandoned buildings, discard- 
ed cars, rusting boilers and cardboard box- 
es. Most come from broken homes with 
abusive parents. Nearly all are addicts, 
have severe medical problems and are reg- 
ularly beaten by their customers. Some are 
killed. In order to aid these kids, Planned 
Parenthood of New York founded Project 
Street Beat, a neighborhood organization 
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that trolls the Bronx, visiting the places 
where teenage prostitutes gather. It offers 
free medical treatment and counseling, 
hands out sandwiches, clean clothes, 
“bleach kits” for sterilizing needles, and 
“dignity packs”: Ziploc toilet kits contain- 
ing a toothbrush, toothpaste, a comb, soap, 
a towelette, condoms, tampons and sani- 
tary napkins. Sometimes the workers drive 
the kids to a local McDonald’s for a snack 
and a chance to talk. 

Street Beat sees about 50 people each 
night, Since the program started in 1988, 
workers have made 7,000 face-to-face con- 
tacts with more than 1,000 teenagers. They 
have distributed 100,000 condoms along 
with thousands of dignity packs. “Planned 
Parenthood realized there was a popula- 
tion out there of homeless, runaway, 
throwaway youths who are totally forgot- 
ten,” says Liz Russo, 28, Street Beat pro- 
gram director. “A lot of them haven't cho- 
sen to be there, and they are entitled to a 
whole range of services that they are not 
aware of. It’s important that they get these 
services,” 

Street Beat ministers to the most vulner- 
able in an area where the high school drop- 
out rate approaches 30% and where 1 out of 
every 43 babies is born with the arps virus. It 
focuses on children and young adults 13 to 


Program director Russo, 
left, with one of the many 
prostitutes and addicts the 
group tries to help by 
providing food, medicine, 
condoms and a 
sympathetic ear 


“The girls out 
here work; 
they buy 
drugs; they 
sleep; they 
are like 
robots.” 
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25, but will assist anyone who requests help. 
“When you are on the streets, you can’t be 
selective,” says Russo. “You have to service 


everyone out there or else they will isolate 


you.” Eighty-five percent of Street Beat’s 
clients are female; some have up to 20 cli- 
da ents a night. “The girls out here work; they 
buy drugs; they sleep; they are like robots,” 
says Mary, 31, a cherub-faced woman who | 
walks the streets in order to support her own 
and her mother’s crack habit. Most work for 
very little money. “Sometimes they go for a 
trick for $2 for a hit of crack because they are 


hurting,” says Daniel Zayas, 32, Street Beat 
field supervisor. And then there are the con- 
stant dangers. So far 17 of Street Beat’s cli- 
ents have been killed by psychotics or gangs 
or in ritual murders. “They take murder for 
granted,” says Zayas. “It is part of life on the 
street. A week out there and you are crazy.” 











treet Beat workers travel around in a 
minivan and a 31-ft.-long recreational 
vehicle, a wheeled medical-office-cum- 
rest-area equipped with an examination 
room, bathroom, shower and kitchen. The 
unit handles everything from minor 
scrapes and pregnancy screening to gun- 
shot wounds. Forty-five percent of those 
tested for the AIDS virus are positive. | 
“These kids operate outside the law and 
the health-care and social systems to such a 
degree that when they get on this van, they 
have no ID, no address, no nothing,” says | 
Ellen Flynn, 44, Street Beat’s nurse practi- | 
tioner. “We try to handle everything on 
their first visit because you don’t know 
when you will see them again or if you will 
see them again.” 
Help goes beyond the roadside visits. 
Staff members encourage, even beg their 
| clients to come in for counseling and prop- 
Now there are two ways you can plant a tree for Global Beepse darren prcd phe iglanery 
ae wis ‘ IDs, welfare, Medicaid, food stamps, equi- 
ReLeaf. You can dig in and do it yourself. Or, you can pickup the —__ valency diplomas and jobs, and arrange for 








phone and dial 1-900-420-4545 their entry into shelters and drug-detoxifi- 
Gare . , cation programs. “No one has talked to 
You see, trees play a critical role in the kind of world we them about Arps or hygiene,” says Russo. 


live in and the kind of future we leave behind. That's why we've saltiu noes eae Prayrmycommande 
made it easy for you to make a difference. When you call our Street Beat’s efforts, a number of the 
special Action Line, the $5.00 charge actually pays for planting a | ane a nc oe 
tree while supporting Global ReLeaf action across the country. ‘Those who are still on the streets receive 
And, we'll also rush you detailed information on Global ReLeaf. rll is a cher gee 
ee ¢ f : The workers are hosts of a Friday lunch pro- 
So pick up the phone and start planting. Earth needs all the trees —_| gram in their office. There they serve pizza 
you can plant. And that’s why we need you. and soft drinks, let the kids talk about their | 


lives, and screen Bambi or the latest 


Schwarzenegger video on the office vcr. To 
promote AIDS prevention, they distribute 
—_ , . . . 
r Knightvision, a multicolor, action-packed 


comic book that tells the story of teenagers | 


who face problems similar to those dealt 
with by the readers. There are also well-il- 


e lustrated directions on cleaning hypodermic 
needles and using contraceptives. 
oO j . 
= When Street Beat first set up shop, the 
staff approached the local police stations 
A program of The American Forestry Association and hospitals to announce their presence 
Citizens caring for trees & forests since 1875 P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 Be 
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new car or truck and who knows 
mp in ito a new Oldsmobile’and you'll 
na th the most comprehensive owner satisfaction 
program in the in , the Oldsmobile Edge. No other 
automaker gives you th otto of Guaranteed Satisfaction, 
Bumperto-Bump S oe 24-hour Roadside 
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1 Oldsmobil 


1 up to 30 days or n hever comes first, 
to return it for any * credit toward the 


purchase of another n 
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Olds for 3 years or 50,000 r 


can get | help 
ywhere in North America, any time of da . SO, for 
instance, if you ever find yourself with a flat tire or out of g 
Tt be out « f luck. eaiheort toll-free hotline anc 


"The Oldsmobile Edge 


A New Generation of Owner Satisfaction. 





and to seek advice and assistance. Out on 
the street there was initial tension with the 
pimps, who felt threatened by any aid to 
their workers. But that quickly changed. 
“We have made the point that we are look- 
ing out for their kids,” says Russo. “We are 
keeping their stable clean.” 

Street Beat’s mobile units operate five 
nights a week. On this evening the medical 
van pulls up to a quiet corner below a harsh 
streetlight that illuminates closed-up ware- 
houses and auto-body shops. The pave- 
ment glistens with water from fire hy- 
drants, which addicts tap to clean their 
needles. One woman paces the sidewalk 
with her skirt pulled above her waist, and 
another crouches on the ground injecting 
heroin into her arm. Lines of cars circle the 
block. Girls, men and older couples flock 
toward the van, 


ayas leans out the window. “Hello, 

and how are you?” he says to one 
woman in a sheer blouse. He asks her for 
her first name, jots it down on his clipboard 
and hands her a number of alcohol packs 
so she can disinfect her skin before she 
shoots up, along with some condoms. “Be 
careful and make sure you use them, for 
everything,” he warns. Condoms are the 
most popular giveaway, and many claim 
they always use them. Says Karen, 28, a 
spunky black woman with cropped hair, 
body-hugging white shorts and a loose-fit- 
ting top: “I got a bag full of rubbers and 
don’t even have room for my makeup.” 
Others are not so discriminating. Says Glo- 
ria, 19: “Sometimes business is so slow out 
there that when a person doesn’t want to 
use a condom, I don’t care.” 

A few board the van to see Flynn, eat 
one of the free sandwiches or look through 
the clothes bag. A young girl named Susan 
in a tight leopard-pattern top anxiously 
awaits the result of her test for the ADs vi- 
rus. “You are lucky this time,” Zayas says 
as he puts his arm around her and walks 
her back across the street. “But you have to 
keep using condoms.” 

Mary is not so fortunate. She is one of 
three people that night who learn they 
have tested positive. She starts crying as 
Russo tries to comfort her. “You guys al- 
ways listen,” Mary sobs. “You always find 
the time to let us know you care.” They 
counsel her for about 15 minutes and then 
drive the van to a McDonald's for a ham- 
burger and a Coke. Afterward they have no 
choice but to drop her off on the street, 
where she heads back to work. 

The most important service that Street 
Beat offers is friendly and helpful contact 
beyond the hard streets of the Bronx. “We 
provide some dignity and respect,” says 
Zayas. “It is sometimes all they get.” Alice 
finishes eating her cheese-and-bologna 
sandwich and gets ready to head back out- 
side. “Street Beat is good,” she says. “No 





The only product 
proven to grow hair. 


ROGAINE Topecal So'uton discovered ang made by The Lipiohn Company is a standardized topical (for use only an the skin) 
prescriphon medication proved effective tor the long-term treatment of male patiern Daiéness of the crown 

ROGAINE is the oniy topecal solution of menowdh! Minonidil in tablet torm Ras been wsed since 1980 to lower blood pressure 
‘The use of moroardh! tatlers 6 brmeted to trestment of patients with severe Nigh dlood pressure When a Nigh enowgh dosage in 
tablet form 1s used to lower Dilocd pressure. certain effects that ment your attention may occur These eftects appear to be dose 
relates 


Persons who use ROGAINE Topica! Sowuton Rave a low level of adsorption of mmoxe!, much lower than that of persoos 
berng treated with munaaidy fabvets for Migh blood pressure Therelore, the melhood that person using 
Solution wil! develop the effects associated with minondll tablets is very small in tact none of these etfects has been directly 
atinduted to ROGAINE im chencal studies 
How soon can | expect results trom using ROGAINET 

Studees Nave shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some men recerving ROGAINE may see taster results than others. others may respond with a slower rate of Naw growth You 
would not expect visible growth in less than four months 
1 | respond te ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

it you Nawe very litthe hair and respond to treatment, your first Mair growth may de sof. downy, coforiess hair thal 1s barely 
visible Alter further treatment the new Nar should De the same covor and thickness as the other ait On your scalp Il you start 
with substantial Nair, the new Rar should de of the same color and Ituchness as the rest of your hair 


Wow long do | need to use ROGAINET 

ROGAINE «6 @ Heatment, net a cure If you respond to treatment, you will need to comtnye wsing ROGAINE to mamtam or 
wntrease Nair growth If you do not Degen to show a response fo treatment with ROGAINE after a reasonadle pend of tne (at 
‘east four months oF more) your doctor may advise you fo discontinue using 
‘What happens it | stop using ROGAINE? Will | Keep the new Bair? 

it you stop using ROGAINE you wet probably shed the new hair witten a few months after stopping treatment 
What (x the Gosage of AOGAINET 

You should appty at mL dose of ROGAINE two times a day, once in the morning and once at night, Detore Dedtme Each 
dattie should last about 30 days (one month) Ley acpi iy ier sery <tr gt a alae 
amount of ROGAINE with each application Prease refer to the Instructions for 
What if | mins 2 dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
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Can | ese ROGAINE more than twice a day? Wilt It work faster? 

No Studies by The Upjohn Company nave Deen carefully conducted 10 determine the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
obtain the most sabsfactory resuts More frequent applications oF use of larger doses (more than ane mL twice a day) have not 
Deen shown to speed up the process of Nair growth and may increase the possibility ot sede effects 
‘What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINET 

Studies of patents using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse effects directly attributable to ROGAINE 
Toprcal Solution were iiching and other sion irritations of the treated area of the scalp About S% of patents had these 


cComplannts 
Orner side effects, including light-hesdedness. dizriness. and headaches were reported by patients using ROGAINE or 
placebo [2 smear soluhon without the achve medication) 


‘What are some of the side effects people have reported? 
The trequency of side ettects listed Delow was similar, except for Germatologic reactions. in the ROGAINE and placedo 
infection, sinusitis), Dermatologic (irntant or attergic contact Germstitys, 


luding ls 
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Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss greatly increases the 
chances that it will grow hair 

for you. 

What are the early warning 
signs of losing hair? 

Everyone loses a little hair. Fifty to 80 hairs a day is 
normal. If you're losing more than 100 hairs a day without 
normal replacement, the first sign will often be thinning of 
the “crown” at the top of your 
scalp. See your doctor when you 
first notice it, because this small 
bald spot can grow larger over 
time. 

Two million men worldwide 
have tried Rogaine. In year-long 


it was amazing! Early treatment 





“I may not have grown any 
hair after 6 months, but most of Clinical tests conducted by derma- 


my hair's stopped falling out 
I'm glad | got to the doctor fast.” 
Lewis Silva, 20 


tologists at 27 medical centers 
nationwide, virtually half (48%) 
of the men who tried Rogaine 
saw at least moderate hair re- 
growth. Thirty-six percent had 
minimal regrowth and the rest 
(16%) had no regrowth. 

Doctors also found that it took 
as little as 4 months and as long 
as 12 months before regrowth 
began. Side effects were mini- 
mal: only 5% of the men tested 
had itching of the scalp. 





“The first time | saw hair growing 
was at about 8 months. hadn't 
lost much. ..but I'm not taking any 


chances.” —Tony Vila 





"My hair's completely filled in, /1 started growing in under 2 months 
it works!" —Jim Wilets, 30 


Medical studies reveal... 


The earlier you use Rogaine, 
the better your 
chances of growing halir. 


Will Rogaine work for you? 
Only your dermatologist or 
family doctor can tell you, so see 
one soon. The sooner you get your 

prescription for Rogaine, the 
sooner you could be growing hair. 

For more information, a list 
of doctors in your area who can 
help you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to visit 
your doctor (sorry, this offer is available for men only), call 
the toll-free number below: 


Send in the coupon or call 
1 800 772-0033 ext.671 
for your $10 certificate. Soon. 


Fill this in now. ‘Upjohn | 
| Then, start to fill in your hair loss. 

Mr. Keith Barton, The Upjohn Company 
| PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, Florida 33054-9944 

Dear Mr. Barton: 





i) 


Please send me a free brochure, full of information on how to treat my 

hair loss with Rogaine. And just to make sure I don’t forget to go to my 
| doctor about my hair loss, please send me a list of doctors who can 

help me and a Certificate worth $10 as an incentive to see my doctor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Thanks. | 
| 
| 
| 
— 





| Name. 





| Address. 


| City/State/Zip. 





| Phone. 
| USJ-3623.00 671 © 1990 The Upjoha Company November 1990 


For a summary of product information, see adjoining page 





Rogaine 


The only product proven to grow hair. 








PARENTING Magazine 
answers the hardest 
questions. . . 





about the softest subjects. 


For today’s parents, the questions are harder than 
ever: ‘‘Is this food safe for my baby? Is my baby 
too young for daycare?”. . “How am | going to finance 
my child's education?” To answer questions like these 
you need information—the kind you find in PARENTING 


PARENTING GIVES YOU THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED 


As a parent, you need reliable, clear information—not 
DOs and DON'TS. And you'll find it in every issue of 
PARENTING, in articles that address your biggest 
questions. Here's a sample 


@ Medicine Kit Checklist for Emergencies— what 
no household should ever be without 


@ Taming the Terrible Two's—whien to expect your 
infant's first tantrum; and how to react without 
overreacting 

@ Planning Your Second Baby —when the time is 
right. . .and wrong; making sure your first baby 
is ready 


@ Stay-at-Home Moms. . .and Dads—making 
traditional, and untraditional, roles work; new laws on 
company benefits for parental leave 


@ Picking the Right Pre-School—what to look for 
and what to look out for 


And with regular features to help you meet all the 
challenges of parenthood 


@ Family Financial Matters: buying a home, financing 
your child ucation, changing tax laws 

@ Healthcare and Nutrition: including *‘Tear-Out- 
And-Save”’ reference sections on subjects like ear and 
eye care, choosing a pediatrician 

@ Reviews: a parent's guide to the best and worst in 
video, films and books 


CALL NOW FOR A FREE ISSUE OF PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, 
pay only $12.00 for a full year's subscription (9 more 
issues— 10 in all). You save 33% off the regular sub 
scription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write “cancel” 
on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation 
You've spent nothing, you 
owe nothing, and the free 
issue is yours to keep! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-222-2990. 
Or write: 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 
Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
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INTERVIEW 


The Growing Crisis 
In Medical Science 


LEON ROSENBERG, clean of the Yale Medical 
School, says the world’s best research system is 
collapsing and President Bush should fix it 
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By DICK THOMPSON 





Q. You keep saying the nation’s health-re- 
search program is “burning.” Certainly that’s 
excessive. 

A. It’s not an overstatement to say the 
country’s structure for the support of bio- 
medical research is burning. The problems 
are significant enough that if they are not 
attended to soon, the U.S. could lose its 
position as the world’s leader in health-sci- 
ences research. I do not regret the use of 
the word burning. We have a national trea- 
sure here that’s in some jeopardy. 


Q. What is so disturbing? 

A. There is more anguish in the ranks of 
scientists than we've had in 20 years. In ac- 
ademic institutions, young people are ap- 
prehensive about throwing in their lot with 
the field. Established investigators have 
become demoralized as a smaller and 
smaller fraction of their grant requests are 
funded. Institutional leaders see decay in 
the research facilities in which this re- 
search is carried out. And the entire enter- 
prise suffers from the absence of any long- 
term strategic planning. 








iB Bau — | 





Q. What's the cause, in your view? 

A. We have gotten to this situation be- 
cause the leadership of the health-sciences 
research community has addressed the 
problems on a short-term, piecemeal basis, 
essentially looking at the problem only as 
long as the one-year budget cycle of Con- 
gress. That style of leadership has led to a 
virtual roller coaster of boom and bust. We 
are now suffering from a vacuum in nation- 
al leadership for science in general and 
health science in particular. 


Q. Recently Congress, in a harshly worded 
report, blamed scientists themselves for 
creating this chaos. 

A. There is much truth in that House re- 
port. And there is an edge in the language 
that I have previously not seen from the | 
House committee, and it is a reflection of 
the frustration that Congress feels with the 
leadership of the National Institutes of 
Health and with the leadership of biomedi- 
cal research across the country. 


Q. Is it correct that the problem isn’t so 
much a vacuum of leadership as it is a politi- 
cal brawl! for leadership—among the sup- 


“If itis impossible to 
increase the federal 
budget for health- 
sciences research, 
then I would favor 
reducing funding for 
the human genome 
initiative and even 
for AIDS.” 
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A special time of the year. The warmth of a boliday tradition 
Being close to the ones you love. These are the things that last. The things that feel good 
And once you find them, you want to bold on to them forever. Haggar bas a feel for the way you live 
Maybe that’s why more men take comfort in Haggar than any other brand of slacks 


HAGGAR 


To find out where you can buy Haggar, call 1-800-4HAGGAR 
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To put Black under 
someones tree, 
call 1-800-238-4373. 


Send a gift of Johnnie Walker” Black Label” 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
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INTERVIEW 


porters of the human genome project, the 
AIDS lobby, cancer researchers? 

A. The scientific community is responsible 
in a major way for the paradoxes and di- 
lemmas in which we find ourselves. The 
paradox is that this decay is occurring at a 
time when there are more opportunities 
than ever to ferret out the secrets of human 
biology and apply those secrets to the re- 
duction of human suffering. The dilemma 
is that we must obtain more funding for the 
support of this effort in order to capitalize 
on those opportunities and improve the 
morale of the scientific community, while 
at the same time acknowledging that we 
have been generously supported for the 
past 40 years. Thus it is difficult to formu- 
late a message that is not dead on arrival. 


Q. Medical researchers have been pam- 
pered. Isn't it time to evaluate whether this 
investment has been wisely spent? The mor- 
tality rate for cancer has risen by 8% in the 
past 20 years. Doesn't that indicate a failure 
of return or an inappropriate investment? 

A. Any serious economic assessment of 
health-sciences research will demonstrate 
that it has been remarkably cost effective. 
For example, the funds that were expend- 
ed to develop the polio vaccine 30 years 
ago were quite small compared to the val- 
ue derived from the virtual eradication of 
poliomyelitis. It has been calculated that 
if polio had not been prevented, the cost 
to the country in 1990 of caring for the 
millions of people with polio would ex- 
ceed all the funds that have been spent by 
the NIH in the past 30 years. In 1955 essen- 
tially all children who developed acute 
leukemia died quickly with an enormous 
amount of suffering because of infections, 
because of anemia, because of bleeding 
tendencies. Today 70% of all children 
with acute leukemia are cured by com- 
bined chemotherapy programs. It is the 
best success story in the war on cancer 
that we have 


Q. in fact, it’s an aberration, isn't it? 


A. Yes it is 


Q. Significant improvements in the public 
health could be made with behavioral 
changes: smoking cessation and so on. Isn't 
there too little money going into what are 
high targets of opportunity? 

A. You're touching on a crucial national 
problem, which is, What kind of a society 
do we demand to have? To place the re- 
sponsibility for that on the health-science 
community is, | would say, unfair. The re- 
sponsibility for that judgment rests with 
the entire country’s priorities. Why do we 
undervalue the young? Why are our disad 
vantaged minorities so sick? Why is educa 
tion in such horrendous shape in math and 
science? We live in a remarkably compli- 
cated society in which we have been inca- 
pable of having all our citizens share in the 
fruits of our national labors. But it would 
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be remarkably shortsighted and illogical to 
say that the responsibility for that lies with 
those who generate new information. We 
must all accept the responsibility for the 
social problems that so much are the un- 
derlying causes for poor health and 


disease. 


Q. What are the priorities of health-science 
researchers? Is it the extension of what 
they're doing, their own intellectual enter- 
tainment, or is it the improvement of public 
health? What's first? 

A. It would be naive for me to say that the 
average working scientist has a broad soci 
etal perspective about his or her work. 
People go into science because they are in- 
quisitive and because they believe that 
knowing more about our world will im- 
prove it. Our country has benefited enor- 
mously from the support of much unfo- 
cused basic research because in totally 
unexpected ways it has provided insights 
into medical problems that have been of 
enormous significance. 


Q. Everyone would agree that it's in the 
country’s interest to spend money on unfo- 
cused research, but given that we are in an 
era of limits, priorities are going to have to be 
set. What are your priorities? 

A. My first priority is to create an environ- 
ment in which talented young people 
choose careers in health-sciences re- 
search, because without them our future 
will be blighted. My second priority would 
be to fashion a system in which talented, 
more senior researchers could obtain sta- 
ble funding for their best work. Those two 
priorities cannot be achieved without set- 
ting some limits and making difficult 


choices 


Q. 0.K., so make some difficult choices. Is 
too much being spent on AIDS? Is the human 
genome project overfunded? 

A. If it is impossible to increase significant- 
ly the federal budget for health-sciences 
research in the near future, then I would 
favor reducing funding for the human ge 
nome initiative and even for Arps. I stand 
with the priorities I outlined, and I realize 
that means we can’t have business as usual 


Q. How can we set national priorities? 

A. We need a group of people brave 
enough to be willing to set down a point of 
view for the next five to ten years and then 
to develop a consensus that will replace the 
one-year-at-a-time haggling 


Q. How do you do that? 

A. I would call upon the President to ap- 
point a commission to develop policy 
guidelines for science in general and for 
biomedical research in particular. We 
haven't had a major policy statement in 50 
years. Everything suggests not only that the 
time is right, but that the time demands 
such broad thinking a 
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22 £u pack?” 


claiming bags. 


Carry-On Concerns 


There is one drawback to carry- 
ons. Dragging carry-on luggage 
around can be a real drag. Most 
often, they literally have to be 
carried on. And around. That's 
no big deal if you’re heading 
straight to the gate—assuming 
the gate’s not a football field 
away, you don’t have to change 
flights or you're not stuck in the 
terminal for hours waiting for 
yet another delayed plane. Add 
that suitcase to the handbag on 
your shoulder and the briefcase 
in your hand, and suddenly a 
travel-free job begins to look 
mighty tempting. 

Until recently, there were 
just two kinds of carry-on bags 
up for grabs: garment bags and 
traditional carry-ons. Garment 
bags were great for keeping 
suits neat, but had no wheels 
and could be cumbersome to 
pack and haul around. On the 
other hand, traditional carry- 
ons sometimes had wheels, but 
no space for hanging items. 
Suits and dresses had to be 
folded, making the hotel valet 
the first pit stop upon arrival. 

Now there are better 
options. The best deal for mak- 
ing travel easy is one of the new 
bags that combines a garment 
bag and carry-on case in one, 
putting them both on wheels. 


PACKING 


Pack shoes, gloves, 
sweaters 

hair dryers in 
protective inside 


PLES 
















we Ask any woman her first thought upon 
discovering that she has to go on a busi- 
ness trip and it’s usually, “What should I 
£ he problems of packing—and luggage 
~are an inevitable part of business travel. But it’s the 
“lug” in luggage that’s enough to dampen the spirits of the 
most intrepid voyager. This is particularly true as more 
women opt for carry-on luggage to avoid checking or 


This not only gets rid of the 
“lug” problem, it also makes 
packing easier. The garment 
bag is great for holding suits 
and dresses, and the detachable 
carry-on is perfect for cosmet- 
ics, shoes and hair dryers. An 
added bonus: the inside carry- 
on can be removed and placed 
in a drawer as is. In fact, it can 
even be used as a separate 
suitcase. 


Professional and 
Practical 

One luggage feature particu- 
larly helpful to women travelers 
is the special garment bag 
“extender” straps which help to 
keep extra long clothing in place 
and free from wrinkles. Hanger 
systems that lock in place and 
take any kind of hanger elimi- 
nate having to switch clothes to 
special suitcase hangers. 

Along with luggage fea- 
tures, consider other key points 
such as durability and luggage 
weight when making your 
carry-on choice. What you 
carry en route to your next 
business meeting should be 
easy to maneuver and free from 
broken zippers, punctures or 
tears. Look for luggage that's 
professional and practical, and 
you're sure to get off the 
ground in style. 








Keep toiletries ina 

plastic bag or plastic-lined 
cosmetic case 
to avoid damage 
from spills. 
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Never again does any leg of your trip have to be rough on your arms. Thanks to 
Samsonite's* Ultravalet™ Carry-On with Wheels. Its recessed wheels let you roll it 
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GRAPEVINE 


re 
By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


The field for the 1992 
presidential stakes is still thin, 
but handicappers are fixing 
odds on who will seek the 
Democratic nomination. 


LATEST 





WORKOUTS 


| MARIO CUOMO(S-8). The early 
front runner ran a rough race on 
muddy New York home track. 
Name recognition high; lots of 
smart money behind him. 


DOUG WILDER (5-6). Virginia rules 
| prevent another run as Governor, 
so he has nothing to lose by going 


forthe top post. May wind upinex- — 


_ acta with better-known candidate. 
Could be reckless in the stretch. 


JESSE JACKSON (even money). 
Had trouble staying off outside post 
inlast few starts. Welcome wearing 
| very thin. May well scratch. 
| Trainers say he'll concentrate on 


D.C. statehood stakes. 


SAM NUNN (even money). Word 
is that Georgia Senator wants a 
place in the gate. He'll attract big 
money, but powerful liberals may 
foul on the turns. 


| DICK GEPHARDT (5-4). House 
majority leader dusted off sheaf of 
populist poses from '88; qualifies 
as first major Democrat to urge 
gulf caution. He's looking for a 

| well-funded starting position. 


AL GORE (5-4). Tennessee 

Senator's friends talk up his good 
showing last November. 
Disqualified if Nunn runs, since 
field has room for only one 
Southern Thoroughbred. 


LLOYD BENTSEN(S-2). Well 
respected for strong showing last 
time. Texas Senator likes to run. 
Age (71 in'92) may mean he'll shy 
away from a tough competition. 


GEORGE MITCHELL (5-2). Senate 
majority leader will be squeezed 
from the right. Big drawbacks: too 
liberal, too boring. 


BILL BRADLEY (5-2). Recent pho- 
to finish in Jersey stakes means 
he's no longer a favorite. The big- 
gest question: Does he have the 
heart? 


The Winnie 
Factor 


Aware of Winnie Mandela’s er- 
ratic behavior in recent years, 
many South Africans were 
guessing that the once-divorced 
Nelson might give his wife the 
shove following his release from 
prison. Not so. With Winnie fac- 
ing trial in February on kidnap- 
ping and assault charges, Nelson 
is now springing to her defense. 
The government has subjected 
her to a “great deal of persecu- 
tion,” he says, adding that the 
press found her guilty before she 
appears in court. “I was unable 
to give her protection when | 


| was in prison,” he explains. 
“{But] | am now here.” Should 
the verdict go against Mandela’s 
wife, it could further endanger 
the delicate negotiations he is 
conducting with Pretoria. 


Funny, You Don’t 
Look Spanish 


Ethnicity is in at the San Fran- 
cisco fire department these 
days. The reason: fears that a 
program to promote minoritics 
will hold back those classified 
as Caucasian. City officials re- 
port a wave of petitioners 
claiming long-lost ethnic identi- 
tics. One 16-year veteran, pre- 
viously listed as Italian, docu- 
mented Spanish ancestry to 
qualify as Hispanic. Some mi- 
nority fire fighters, meanwhile, 
are complaining that the bu- 
reaucracy has changed their 
classifications to “white.” San 
Francisco’s civil service com- 
mission says it will consider 

















publicizing ethnic classifica- 
tions so employees can chal- 
lenge colleagues suspected of 
making shady heritage claims. 


Deadly Deliveries? 
Are next-day-delivery services 
vulnerable to terrorist attack? A 
former courier for Federal Ex- 
press thinks so and claims that he 
was dismissed when he tried to 
warn the company. Max Cornels- 
sen, 49, notes that when shippers 
use commercial flights, packages 
receive insufficient inspection 
before being dispatched. He 
fears that hidden explosive de- 
vices could wreak destruction on 
the U.S. commercial fleet. When 
Cornelssen submitted a plan for 
package inspections, he was put 
on suspension and later fired. 
FedEx says the dismissal was for 
unrelated violations of policy. 
The company’s security chief 
points out that only about 1,300 
of the 13 million packages 
shipped daily fly commercially, 
adding that the company is “con- 
fident” that procedures ferret 
out suspicious parcels, 


Seems Like 
Old Times. . . 


The Keating Five hearings are 
probably giving Capitol Hill 
veterans a sense of déja vu. The 
familiar faces lurking near the 
witness table prove the maxim 
that there’s nothing like a good 
scandal to bring lawyers out of 
the woodwork. Principal wit- 
ness Edwin Gray was represent- 
ed by Leonard Garment, who 
served as Richard Nixon's chief 
counsel throughout Watergate 
and advised Robert McFarlane 
during the Iran-contra fallout. 
Charles Ruff and Jim Hamil- 
ton, who are defending Sena- 
tors John Glenn and Dennis 
DeConcini, respectively, served 
in the Watergate special prose- 
cutor’s office. Two lawyers be- 
sides Garment have hit the 
scandal triple crown. Senator 
Don Riegle is advised by Tom 
Green, who represented retired 
Major General Richard Secord 
after Iran-contra and White 
House aide Robert Mardian 
during Watergate. Lawyer Pla- 
to Cacheris, who worked for 
both Nixon Attorney General 
John Mitchell and Oliver 
North’s secretary Fawn Hall, is 
at the side of Gwendolyn Van 
Paaschen, an aide to Senator 


John McCain. s 
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made 
sense, he claimed, because the 
crop gives off eight times as 
much heat as coal. 
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Agents of the Kuwaiti 

government in exile have asked 
the Texas oil-field fire-fighting 
ace to stand by for the biggest 


plants 

, and if they blow, 
he'll get the first call to put out 
the Big Fire. 
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SWelcnOalaucecmeslele 
as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldnt be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey. 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-free car in its class* And it's really no surprise, 
because Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want in an adult sport coupe. 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment it was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal it's winning with owners as well. 
The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 


WINNING WITH 
THE 





OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET * 





*Mid-size specialty segment. J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Surv Base 


Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks and Che is atra 
GM Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


> loaned That’s the alarm clock 
going off, and now that everyone’s 
wide awake, Ict’s talk about sleep. No 
body can do without it, and most peo 
ple—including journalists at TIME 
don’t get enough. While writing this 
week’s cover story on sleep depriva 
tion, associate editor Anastasia Tou- 
fexis realized “how little slecp I get 
typically six to seven hours.” For this 
story, she got even less, pulling an all 
nighter to meet a deadline. As TIME’s 
Business editor for three years, Charles 
Alexander says he was “notorious for 
staying at work all night and grabbing 
a few hours of sleep in my office.” 
His record: 78 hours on the job with 
13 hours of intermittent naps. Today, 
as Sciences editor, Alexander enjoys 
more regular hours, but his new office 
still has a couch, just in case 

Delving deeper with experts into 


the mysteries of sleep, reporter-researcher Janice Horowitz be 
came self-conscious about what is usually a natural act. “The 
minute my head hit the pillow, | began wondering about which 





ness by watching TV. She’s careful to pick soporific fare: “I 
sometimes get so involved in the program that I'm more wide 


awake than ever.” And some think that if they absolutely, positively 





They can finally go to sleep 


“Happy to greet the day 
for the first time in my life.” 


stage of sleep I was approaching,” she says. “I was actually watch 
ing myself trying to doze off.” Joan Menschenfreund, who coordi 


nated the story’s photography, tries to cure occasional slecpless 


can’t sleep, then they might as well get 


> some work done. Reporter-researcher 


Linda Williams pays bills in the wee 
hours and vacuums her apartment 


= (poor neighbors). Steve Hart, who de 


signed the accompanying charts on 
sleep rhythms, has even been known to 
replace the grout around his bathroom 
tiles after midnight. It’s not getting to 
sleep that bothers associate art director 
Ina Saltz; it’s what happens to her in 
the middle of the night. She sometimes 
talks aloud in her sleep with such inten 
sity that it wakes her up and her hus- 
band as well 

After speaking to medical sources 
and learning about the dire effects of 
missing sleep, correspondent James 
Willwerth began going to bed an hour 
carlicr. “Now,” he reports, “I’m happy 
to greet the day for the first time in my 
life.” His campaign to prevent midday 


yawns is less successful. He tried 


stretching out in his office at TIME’s Los Angeles bureau one after 
noon. Colleagues kept bursting in the door, he grumbles, “unaware 


that a scientific experiment was in progress 
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Options for Peace 


By promising to free the hostages, Saddam tries to undercut the case for 
an imminent fight and pressure Bush to negotiate a settlement 


By LISABEYER 


omg 


ethene 
hr 
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For Saddam Hussein, the 
hostage card proved recy- 
clable last week. When he 
first made captives of thou- 
sands of foreigners trapped 
in Iraq and in occupied Ku- 
wait, he reckoned he was reducing the 
chances of an attack against himself. He 
was wrong. When he promised to send all 
the hostages home last week, he made the 
same calculation. This time he may have 
got it right. 

From a military angle, the release of 
the hostages makes a war against Iraq 
more manageable. With these innocents 


Bush vows to remain firm, while a hostage in Baghdad celebrates 


the good news with his wife and a friend 
- 
. 





pay xg 


out of the line of fire, Saddam’s opponents 
have a clearer shot at him. But, as the Iraqi 
leader surely anticipated, this unexpected 
show of goodwill makes it harder for the 
Bush Administration to sell an offensive 
action to the American Congress and pub- 
lic, which were already proving to be tough 
customers. 

While about to argue that 
Saddam's concession absolves his hostage 
taking in the first place—his apology last 
week for behavior that “may not have been 
notwithstanding —it does demon- 
strate that he responds to pressure. That 
somewhat undercuts the belief that noth- 
ing short of war is likely to nudge Saddam 
out of Kuwait. “The Bush Administration 


no one Is 


correct” 


v 
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ought to have more faith in its own diplo- 
matic skills,’ said Democratic Senator 
Christopher Dodd. “Saddam’s pledge to 
release hostages is pretty good evidence 
that you don’t have to pull the trigger to get 
his attention.” 

Similar pleadings for patience resound- 
ed on Capitol Hill last weck. In various 
congressional hearings, the Administra- 
tion’s gulf-policy point men did their best 
to convince lawmakers that war was the 
only way to dislodge Saddam from Kuwait 
if he did not leave by the U.N.-imposed 
deadline of Jan. 15. But Democrat after 
Democrat, including many who early on 
had heartily supported Bush’s handling of 
the crisis, took the floor to rebut the Ad- 












ministration’s witnesses and press them to 
give economic sanctions against Iraq time 
to produce results. “If we have war,” said 
Senator Sam Nunn, “we are never going to 
know whether they would have worked.” 

Such sentiments were buttressed by the 
testimony of a chorus of blue-ribbon ex- 
perts, including seven former Defense Sec- 
retaries and two former Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who all counseled 
temperance. No witness was more compel- 
ling than the government’s own William 
Webster, director of the C1A, who, to the 
amazement of many, departed from the 
Administration’s line when he projected 
that the embargoes would begin to bog 
down Saddam’s military in three to nine 
months. 

Saddam's promise to liberate the hos- 
tages, not accidentally, reinforced the im- 
pression of a softening Iraq. The first batch 
of releases was expected this week, and 
Iraqi officials have said all the captives— 
who number up to 4,000, including 750 
Americans—should be home by Christ- 
mas. In freeing the foreigners, Saddam has 
little if anything to lose. Apparently, he be- 
came convinced that holding on to them 
was bringing him ignominy the world over, 
and for no gain. The nations aligned 
against him had made clear that they were 
not going to be deterred from military ac- 
tion by the risk of sacrificing those inno- 
cent lives. 

Saddam announced last month that he 
would release the hostages in installments 





from Christmas until late March as long 
as he was not attacked. His acceleration of 
the schedule was almost certainly intend- 
ed to pressure Bush to produce something 
more than an ultimatum when the Presi- 
dent meets with Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz in Washington. Numerous 
Congressmen last week urged the Admin- 
istration to use this session and a subse- 
quent meeting in Baghdad between Sec- 
retary of State James Baker and Saddam 
for genuine negotiations with Iraq. “Ne- 
gotiations is not a bad word,” said Senator 
Paul Simon. “Either you negotiate a dip- 
lomatic settlement or you have a war.” 

But Bush continued to insist that the 
sole purpose in meeting with the Iraqis is 
to convey to Saddam forcefully that he 
must leave Kuwait unconditionally or face 
defeat in war. “I’m not in a negotiating 
mood,” Bush declared during a swing 
through South America last week. While 
welcoming Saddam’s promise to free the 
hostages, Bush insisted, “We've got to 
keep the pressure on him.” 

By sticking single-mindedly to the war- 
path, the Bush Administration hopes to 
scare Saddam into accepting its terms for 
Iraq’s capitulation. But the White House 
knows that Saddam gets much of his news 
from CNN. He hears the loud and cacopho- 
nous tones of dissension emanating from 
Congress, and they tell him that the Ameri- 
can will to fight for the sake of Kuwait is 
less firm than the Administration wants 
him to think. Baker acknowledged that 






point last week, admonishing the House 
Foreign Relations Committee, “When you 
say, ‘Wait, wait, wait, wait,’ that undercuts 
a strategy that is showing every possibility 
of working.” 

Given realities, there is more 
pressure than ever on Washington to ac- 
cept a resolution of the crisis that would 
enable Saddam to survive. Such a settle- 
ment, a deal that does not look like a deal, 
could take various shapes: 


these 


Meet Me at the Hague. In this scenario, 
Saddam would pull out fully, supposedly 
without conditions but with the under- 
standing that Iraq and Kuwait would then 
take their territorial conflicts to the World 
Court for arbitration. If Saddam can pro- 
duce proof of his claims that Kuwait en- 
croached on Iraqi territory and used slant- 
drilling technology to take more than its 
share from the baguette-shaped Rumaila 
oil field, which straddles the two countries, 
he could win compensation, 

Saddam could also press his assertion 
that for historical reasons, Kuwait be- 
longs to Iraq. However, he must know 
that this flimsy claim will not stand up un- 
der international law. Thus Baghdad 
would have little incentive for resorting to 
this option. 


An Outright Horse Swap. More attrac- 
tive to Saddam would be an arrangement 
in which he would depart Kuwait, again ap- 
parently unrewarded. Kuwait, by prior se- 


¥ Saddam was apparently convinced that holding the captives was 





both bringing him disgrace and failing to forestall a military attack 




















cret agreement, would grant him conces- 
sions. Saddam could be forgiven the $10 to 
$20 billion he borrowed from Kuwait to 
wage war against Iran. Kuwait could lease 
to Saddam the two islands he covets, 
Warba and Bubiyan, perhaps for many 
years or maybe in perpetuity. 

Kuwait could also acquiesce to a final 
fixing of the disputed Iraq-Kuwait border 
that would put its two-mile-long share of 
Rumaila squarely on Iraqi turf. Alterna- 
tively, Kuwait could agree to turn its pro- 
ceeds from Rumaila over to Baghdad. 
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NUCLEAR 
CAPABILITY 


Saddam's opponents 
want Iraq to provide guarantees 
that it is not building an atom bomb. 
Baghdad is not likely to agree to 
freeze its program unless Israel 
gives up its nukes, which 
is inconceivable. 








KUWAIT °@ 


World 


Though the field is extraordinarily bounti- 
ful, its loss would not seriously dent Ku- 
wait’s oil riches. Prior to the invasion, 
Kuwait was extracting some 10,000 bbl. a 
day from Rumaila, just 0.5% of its total 
production of 2 million bbl. 

If Saddam is not offered anything that 
appeals to him, there is the real chance he 
will opt for a partial and unilateral pullout, 
yanking his forces back to the northern 


third of Kuwait, which he considers part of 


Iraq’s Basra province. That would free up 
Kuwait's main population centers and oil 
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fields but would leave four major oil patch- 
es, plus Kuwait's part of Rumaila—which 
together account for about 10% of Ku- 
wait’s production—under Saddam’s con- 
trol. While the U.S. and its allies could still 
invade to force Saddam all the way out, 
popular support for such a move would be 
extremely difficult to muster. 


The No-Link Link. This option might be 
combined with one of the first two or alone 
might prove sufficient incentive for Sad- 
dam to retreat. In this scenario, Saddam 


THE ELEMENTS OF A DEAL 


ZSSSBEEES 
_ MIDDLE EAST 
CONFERENCE 


Saddam draws a parallel between his 
seizure of Kuwait and Israel's hold on the 
occupied territories. Though the U.S. 
denies that there is any comparison, 
Washington has agreed to an international 
parley to address Arab-Israeli problems 
at an appropriate time, meaning 

after Saddam has quit Kuwait. 





Yet Warba and Bubiyan have strategic value for 


Baghdad, since they block direct access to the 
Persian Gulf from the Iraqi port of Umm Qasr. 
Coastal access became more vital to Iraq when 
Saddam, after seizing Kuwait, ceded to Iran his 
claim of the entire Shatt al Arab waterway, Iraq's 
other route to the sea. 


Kuwait might agree to lease or cede the 
islands to Iraq 


- BR, 2S 


Saddam has 1 million men under arms, far more than enough, the U.S. will argue, 
to maintain the necessary balance of power between Iraq and Iran. 


The U.S. and its allies would want to pressure Iraq to destroy its poisonous arsenals. As a quid pro quo, 
Saddam might insist that the Israelis go nonnuclear, a condition Jerusalem is certain to reject. 


The only workable means to curb Saddam's troublemaking may prove to be a permanent 


foreign troop presence in the gulf states 
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would pull out of Kuwait reasonably confi- 
dent, if not certain, that relatively soon af 

terward the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
would convene an international peace con- 
ference that would deal with the plight of 
the Palestinians, whose cause Saddam has 
trumpeted lately. 

Washington would continue to try to 
deny Saddam a p.r. victory by maintaining 
that such a conference was in no way con- 
nected to the gulf crisis. The Bush Admin- 
istration could argue that the Arab-Israeli 
conflict needed to be dealt with anyway, a 
position consistent with well-established 
U.S. policy. But everyone would know the 
truth—that the gulf crisis had precipitated 
the conference—and Saddam would be 
able to portray himself as the hero of the 
Palestinians. 

rhough it is far from certain that Sad- 
dam would return Kuwait in exchange for 
this prize, the trophy is already within his 
grasp. Last weck attempts to draft a U.N. 
resolution endorsing a Middle East parley 
in terms acceptable to the U.S. broke 
down. But despite its posture at the U.N., 
and contrary to its publicly stated position, 
Washington, under pressure from its Euro- 
pean and Arab allies, has privately acqui- 
esced to such talks after the gulf crisis is 
resolved. 


Preventing a Repeat. Whatever other 
trade-offs might be struck, the U.S. and its 
allics could press Saddam for concessions 
on his military capabilities: a drawdown of 
his troops, destruction of his chemical and 
biological weapons, inspection of his nu- 
clear facilities to ensure that he is not 
building a bomb. Washington’s position is 
that these measures could be enforced 
through a treaty, But, notes a senior British 
diplomat, “that is a hell of a difficult prop- 
osition.” Such compromises would be ex- 
tremely hard to win from Saddam through 
any means but a military defeat. 

If disarming the criminal is impossible, 
Washington might eventually settle for 
more policing. Though politically nettle- 
some for any Arab state, a permanent U.S. 
force of perhaps 20,000 troops might be 
supported on the soil of a liberated Kuwait. 
They would serve as a trip wire to a recidi- 
vous Saddam. Otherwise the U.S. might 
pump up its naval presence in the Persian 
Gulf and position U.S. military equipment 
at various bases in the region. Other Arab 
forces would probably man outposts in Sau- 
di Arabia and other gulf states. At a mini- 
mum, Washington would also want to retain 
an embargo on arms and equipment that 
Iraq might use to make advanced weapons. 





For any of these scenarios to work, 
Saddam would require an assurance that if 
he brings his troops home, they will not be 
pursued. He now has it. Last week Baker 
announced that the U.S. would not attack 
Iraq if Saddam quit Kuwait unconditional- 
ly. This seems to be a policy shift. Al- 
though Washington has never made de- 








molishing Saddam and his military an 
explicit goal, it has sworn to guarantee the 
future security of the region, a deliberately 
vague objective widely interpreted to 
mean defanging Iraq. 

Saddam would also want immunity 
from other punishments, and it looks as if 
he will get it. Though the permanent 
members of the Security Council will not 
say so publicly, they are willing to set 
aside the U.N. resolution requiring Iraq 
to pay reparations to countries adversely 
affected by the crisis. And Britain has 
quietly dropped its lobbying efforts for 
a new resolution calling for Saddam and 


‘ 


Baker, before Congress last week, and Aziz: “Now the trading can begin” 


his cohorts to be tried for war crimes. 

Baghdad would want a lifting of the 
economic sanctions too. Washington and 
its closest allies would prefer to use a con- 
tinued embargo to coerce military cut- 
backs from Iraq. But that position might 
not prevail in the Security Council, which 
imposed the sanctions to force Iraq’s re- 
treat from Kuwait, not its demilitarization. 

lhe extent to which any of these points 
might be explicitly discussed in the upcom 
ing U.S.-Iraq talks is a mystery. Bush and 
Baker may indeed keep the sessions short 
and pointed—if only because they have 
said they would, But Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
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Jimmy Carter’s hawkish National Security 
Adviser, tartly observes that if all Baker 
says in Baghdad is “‘Get out, and then | 
we'll talk...” he’s going to tempt Saddam 
to take Baker as a hostage.” In any event, 
unless these meetings end in anger, they 
will be only the opening gambit. The 
French, Sovict and German foreign minis- 
ters have all suggested that they will go to 
Baghdad. Many other players are bound to 
jump in, “The bazaar has finally opened,” 
said a Middle Eastern diplomat in Wash- 
ington. “Now the trading can begin.” 

The prospect of an unchoreographed 
diplomatic pageant featuring myriad actors 
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makes many of Saddam’s detractors un- 
easy, since it could lead to a resolution dan 
gerously kind to Iraq. Yet the intervention 
of other capitals, particularly Arab ones, 
could serve U.S. interests by preventing 
war, yet insulating Washington from the 
opprobrium of having brokered a foul- 
smelling deal. Of course, having to yield to 
such a compact would be a distasteful expe- 
rience, But it might prove a tolerable once if 
the alternative is thousands of American 
soldiers killed for the sake of the Kuwaiti 
Emir. — Reported by William Mader/London, 
J.F.0. McAllister with Bush and Christopher 
Ogden/Washington 














Mixed Signals on Sanctions 


As Washington debates the embargo’s effect, the bigger question 
goes unanswered: Will sanctions alone force Saddam’s retreat? 


By RICHARD LACAYO | 


oe 


The words that filled the 
House committee chamber 
were clear and unequivocal. 
Given time, the sanctions 
against Iraq could be count- 
ed on to halt its industry and 
hobble its military. That judgment would 
have been no surprise if it had come from 
any of the Democrats who used last week’s 
House and Senate hearings to warn the 
Bush Administration against a hasty resort 
to force in the Persian Gulf. But the mes- 
sage came from one of the President’s own 
men: William Webster, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

As the potential for war in the Persian 
Gulf has heightened, the debate about 
U.S. policy has come to hinge largely on 
two questions. Can sanctions really cripple 
Iraq? And even if they can, will that be 
enough to persuade Saddam to leave Ku- 
wait? Those questions are dissolving the 
once solid support for the Bush policy 
along partisan lines as Democrats in Con- 
gress have begun to insist, loudly, that the 
embargo must be given time. Says Mary- 
land Senator Paul Sarbanes: “The cost of a 
year of waiting is nothing compared with 
the cost of a week of war.” 

Webster’s description of an Iraq under 
severe economic pressure is a depiction 
much bleaker than that put forward by the 
White House. In recent weeks the Bush Ad- 
ministration has been closing ranks to offer 
a suddenly more downbeat assessment of 
whether sanctions can work. In late Octo- 
ber, George Bush was still expressing the 
hope that the embargo could force Saddam 
to retreat. But last week, a few days after the 
United Nations Security Council approved 
the use of military force in the gulf, he de- 





| clared, “I’ve not been one who has been 
















convinced that sanctions alone would bring 
him to his senses.” On the same day that 
Webster spoke before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Secretary of State 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


C1A chief Webster said Iraq was in trouble 


James Baker appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to announce 
that he was “very pessimistic” about the 
prospect that sanctions alone would work. 

In his appearance before the commit- 
tec, Webster was also careful to caution that 
even an economic stranglehold on Iraq 
might not cause Saddam to loosen his grip 
on Kuwait. There is no guarantee, Webster 
advised, that “economic hardships will com- 
pel Saddam to change his policies, or lead to 
internal unrest that would threaten his re- 
gime.” But in the most comprehensive pub- 
lic analysis to date of the impact of the sanc- 
tions, Webster went on to outline a picture 
of an Iraqi economy that would be badly 
crippled by next summer. 

/ebster said more than 90% of Iraq’s 
imports and 97% of its exports have been 
shut off. Though the impact upon the na- 
tion’s food supply has not been serious, the 
virtual end of imports is bad news for Iraqi 
industry, which is heavily dependent on 
parts and equipment from abroad. At the 
same time, the embargo on Iraqi exports, 
especially oil, has cost Saddam $1.5 billion a 
month since he invaded Kuwait in August, 
leaving his nation without the foreign ex- 
change it must have to offer as payment for 
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smuggled goods. For now, Iraqi factories 
can dip into preinvasion stockpiles or obtain 
parts plundered from Kuwaiti factories. But 
by next spring or summer, Webster predict- 
ed, “only energy-related and some military 
industries will still be functioning.” 

Webster warned that it would take 
longer, however, before the Iraqi military 
started feeling squeezed. Given the static 
defensive posture of Saddam’s air and 
ground forces, which reduces wear and 
tear on equipment, they could probably 
maintain their current level of readiness 
for nine months at least. After that, howev- 
er, the unavailability of spare parts would 
start to tell, especially for Iraq’s high-tech 
air force. Webster predicted that by as ear- 
ly as next March, Baghdad would have to 
reduce reconnaissance and training flights 
by its fleet of French- and Soviet-made air- 
craft. The departure of foreign technicians 
and the lack of replacement parts, he said, 
would make repairs too difficult. 

Significantly, Webster said that if mili- 
tary force did eventually become neces- 
sary, the passage of time would favor the 
anti-Saddam alliance because Iraq’s war 
machine would have deteriorated so badly. 
That view contrasted sharply with the one 
put before the same House committee two 
days earlier by Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney. He told the panel that delay 
would only give the Iraqi military more op- 
portunity to strengthen its defenses in Ku- 
wait and southern Iraq. Webster had other 
concerns about the effect of delays, howev- 
er. During closed-door sessions of the 
House hearings, he reportedly told the 
committee he feared that the international 
coalition lined up against Iraq would fall 
apart before sanctions had time to work. 

Even granting that sanctions were 
hurting Iraq, however, could they be 
counted on to persuade Saddam to with- 
draw? Baker cautioned the Senate com- 
mittee that the Iraqi leader could protect 
chosen segments of his nation for some 
time. “You can bet the Iraqi people will 
fecl the pain first and most deeply,” he 
said. “Not the Iraqi military and not the 
government.” The question is whether that 
is any reason not to let sanctions work a 
while longer—long enough at least to find 
out whether the pain will eventually touch 
Saddam. — Reported by Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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REVERSES ITSELF 


44Nobody can 
tell you that 
sanctions alone 
will ever be 
able to get him 
to withdraw. 77 


—James Baker 


é4l’'ve not been 
one who has 
been convinced 
that sanctions 
alone will bring 
him to his 


senses.79 
—George Bush 
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Just Who Can Send Us to War? 


A legal dilemma pits the White House against Congress 


By JOHNELSON— 


tage 





For the Bush Administra- 
tion, there are two tense 
face-offs in the Middle East 
crisis. The other one is in 
Washington. There the 
White House is skirmishing 
with congressional Democrats over a con- 
stitutional question: Can President Bush 
commit U.S. forces to combat without first 
gaining the consent of Congress? 

Last week the debate intensified. “I do 
not believe that the President requires any 





document. Article I, Section 8, of the Con- 
stitution states, “The Congress shall have 
Power ... to declare War.” But according 
to Article II, Section 2, “The President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States.” In Judge 
Greene’s courtroom, Attorney Stuart Ger- 
son of the Justice Department argued that 
history provides numerous examples of 
Presidents exercising their powers as Com- 
mander in Chief without a formal declara- 
tion of war. Thomas Jefferson, he noted, 
committed the Navy to battle against the 
Barbary pirates without a green light from 


additional authorization from the Con- | the legislature. By contrast, Congress has 





$ Security Council resolution. But Columbia 








Demonstrators in Boston make their contribution to the growing debate | 














The ultimate check on White House adventurism may be the resistance of the people. 


gress,” Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
told the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. “The President, as Commander in 
Chief . .. has the authority to commit U.S. 
forces.” 

Not so, answer the Democrats. By a 
vote of 177 to 37, the House Democratic 
Caucus passed a nonbinding resolution 
stating that unless American lives are in 
immediate danger, the President may not 
initiate an offensive action in the Persian 
Gulf without first obtaining congressional 
approval. On the same day, in a packed 
Washington courtroom, Federal Judge 
Harold Greene heard oral arguments in 
Dellums v. Bush, a petition by 54 congres- 
sional Democrats secking an injunction 
that would bar the President from taking 
offensive action against Iraq without the 
prior consent of Congress. 

The legal dilemma involves two com- 

peting clauses in the nation’s governing 








formally declared war only five times, most 
recently in 1941, Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion, Gerson contended, says Congress has 
to declare war before hostilities begin. 

A substantial body of legal opinion 
backs the view of California Democrat 
Ronald Dellums, organizer of the peti- 
tion, who argues, “The Constitution clear- 
ly gives Congress the right to declare war. 
This situation is too grave for one person 
to take us into it alone.” Laurence Tribe, 
Harvard’s famed professor of constitu- 


| tional law, agrees with this. Tribe dismiss- 


es asa “smokescreen” the Administration 
view, put forward by Secretary of State 
James Baker, that presidential consulta- 
tion with Congress would be a legally suffi- 
cient substitute for a formal declaration of 
war. “The structure and history of the Con- 
stitution,” Tribe contends, “make clear 
that the framers deliberately rejected any 
scheme that would give the Chief Execu- 
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tive the power to make the basic decision in 
favor of war.” 

Tribe was one of 11 nationally known 
law professors, including conservatives as 
well as liberals, who wrote and signed an 
amicus curiae brief in support of the Dem- 
ocrats’ petition. Another co-signer, Wil- 
liam Van Alstyne of Duke Law School, 
challenges the argument that there have 
been at least 130 acts of war that lacked 
congressional approval. “The number is 
widely inflated,” he says. “A lot of them 
don’t count, since they were for limited cir- 
cumstances and for short periods of time.” 
In his view, the fact that the congressional 
war-power clause has sometimes been ig- 
nored does not render it moot. Says Van 
Alstyne: “The extent to which the alloca- 
tion of war powers has been disregarded 
for the past 25 years is no reason we should | 
continue to disregard it.” 

Advocates of presidential authority note 
a similarity between the present situation 
and one in 1950, when Harry Truman com- 
mitted U.S. forces to the defense of South 
Korea in compliance with a United Nations 


Law School’s Louis Henkin notes that 
“Congress immediately ratified and acqui- 
esced in the action.” Moreover, he says, “we 
have no case where the President went to | 
war when Congress told him not to.” 

In 1964 Congress approved the moral 
equivalent of a war declaration with the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which autho- 
rized Lyndon Johnson to use whatever 
force was necessary to protect U.S. troops 
in Vietnam. Frustrated by the bootless es- 
calation of that conflict, Congress nine 
years later overrode Richard Nixon’s veto 
of legislation requiring a President to with- 
draw troops from hostile areas after 60 
days unless Congress approves the deploy- | 
ment. Several Presidents have declared 
that War Powers Resolution unconstitu- 
tional, although none asked the courts for 
a ruling. 

Instead, Administration attorneys have 
deflected the courts’ attention by arguing, 
as Gerson did last week, that war powers 
are a “political question” and thus beyond 
judicial review. The law professors’ brief 
rejected that view, although Judge 
Greene’s questions indicated that the issue 
bothers him. 

Even if he and higher courts sidestep 
the problem, Congress can stay the Presi- 
dent’s hand by exercising another power | 
found in Article I, Section 8: refusing to 
fund the war, as Congress eventually did 
in Vietnam. But the ultimate check on 
White House adventurism may be the one 
noted by the late American historian 
Clinton Rossiter: “The people with their 
Overt or silent resistance, not the court 
with its power of judicial review, will sct | 
the only practical limits to arrogance of 
abuse.” —Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 
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Defense Minister Yazov issues a warning as the once celebrated army comes under attack 


SOVIET UNION 


Mikhail’s New Best Friends 


By rely relying increasingly on the KGB and the army to stem 1 the 
country’s growing chaos, Gorbachev risks turning authoritarian 


By JAMES CARNEY MOSCOW 


Oo n paper, Mikhail Gorbachev has accu- 
mulated more power than most heads 
of state ever dream of possessing. Last 
week the Soviet parliament granted him 
even greater authority by approving a presi- 
dential plan to place the government di- 
rectly under his control. Only this time, 
Gorbachev's victory seemed more like a re- 
treat from his pursuit of democratic re- 
forms. Under growing pressure to halt the 
country’s descent into political and eco- 
nomic chaos, the Soviet leader appears to 
be recasting himself in a conservative mold. 
Gorbachev has become more and more 
adamant in his insistence that the Soviet 
Union “cannot be divided.” In fact, he has 
turned to the army, the KGB and the police 
to be the enforcers of his plan to stabilize 
the country. First he directed the KGB to 
form a special unit to supervise food deliv- 
eries from abroad; then he issued a decree 
establishing “worker control” groups to 
clamp down on black-market pilfering of 
food supplies. Last week he began his 
promised shake-up of the government 
leadership by going after the police. Two 
days later Gorbachev told the Supreme So- 
viet that he was “boosting the authority 
and responsibility” of the armed forces. 
The string of announcements came 
amid signs that conservatives in the party 
and armed services, long on the defensive, 
have finally found an audience among a 
public that increasingly associates peres- 
troika with long lines and empty shops. 


Faced with mounting criticism and declin- 
ing popularity, Gorbachev may have decid- 
ed that he has no choice but to loosen the 
reins on the KGB and military. Says Amy 
Knight, a Sovict-affairs analyst at the U.S. 
Library of Congress: “He is resorting to 
authoritarian, coercive measures because 
he is losing his ability to use 
more legitimate powers.” 

In a move applauded on the 
right, Gorbachev replaced Inte- 
rior Minister Vadim Bakatin 
with Boris Pugo, a senior Com- 
munist Party functionary and 
former chief of the Latvian KGB. 
Conservatives in the 2,250- 
member Congress of People’s 
Deputies, banded together in a 
500-strong group called Soyuz 
(Union), have blamed Bakatin 
for tolerating ethnic violence 
and demanded his resignation. 
The right, however, may not be 
rid of Bakatin for long. Some Kremlin watch- 
ersexpect him to be named head of the Presi- 
dent’s new national security council. 

Choosing Pugo may have seemed like a 
sop to restless conservatives, but appoint- 
ing General Boris Gromov as Deputy Inte- 
rior Minister showed that Gorbachev in- 
tends to put military muscle behind his 
calls for law-and-order. Gromov, who 
commanded the last contingent of Sovict 
forces to leave Afghanistan, has figured 
prominently at times in rumors that the 
military was plotting a coup. Gromov has 
denied the possibility of such a move, and 
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Kryuchkov’s KGB: 
ready to enforce 





he downplayed suggestions that his combat 
experience alone earned him his new job. 
But the connection was too evident to ig- 
nore. “Gromov is a reliable trigger puller,” 
says William Odom, a former head of the 
U.S. National Security Agency. “They put 
him in Interior Ministry [because] they can 
rely on him to put down demonstrations.” 

Gromov’s appointment was widely 
viewed as a means of giving the army influ- 
ence in the Interior Ministry. Under Gorba- 
chev, the once celebrated army has become 
the target of radical nationalists in outlying 
republics and the whipping boy of a newly 
sensational and aggressive press. Defense 
Minister Dimitri Yazov has denounced the 
spate of attacks on soldiers, and grimly de- 
clared that servicemen were authorized to 
open fire in self-defense. Said Yazov: “The 
army will not allow anyone to mock it.” 

The spotlight of glasnost has also pene- 
trated the KGB under its chairman, Vladi- 
mir Kryuchkov. Public testimonials by past 
and present agents detailing the KGB’s cor- 
ruption and oppression have tarnished the 
organization's already poor image. But 
having the KGB oversee the distribution of 
vital food supplies in a time of chronic 
shortages suggests that Gorbachev still 
considers it the most efficient and loyal in- 
stitution at his disposal. 

While Soviets of all political persua- 
sions agree on the need to curb the coun- 
try’s soaring crime rate and to attack the 
burgeoning black market, Gorbachev's 
new embrace of the military and KGB has 
particularly alarmed radical reformers. 
“Gorbachev is willing to use any source he 
can find right now to help him regain the 
power he has lost,” says An- 
dranik Migranyan, a Moscow 
political scientist. “But if he al- 
lows the right to consolidate, 
he will only create more seri- 
ous obstacles in the path lead- 
ing to democracy and a market 
economy.” 

If past performance is any 
indication, Gorbachev may be 
swinging to the right only to 
lull conservatives into compla- 
cency before swinging back to- 
ward the middle. TAss politi- 
cal analyst Andrei Orlov 
explained Gorbachev's recent 
behavior as “a carefully hatched multistep 
maneuver aimed at changing the align- 
ment of political forces in [his] favor.” 

Gorbachev no longer has much room 
for maneuvering. Should he fail to display 
“the necessary firmness,” warns the Soyuz 
group, it may call for his resignation when 
the fourth Congress of People’s Deputies 
opens next week. But while adopting a 
harder line may endear Gorbachev to the 
right, it will just as likely torpedo his hopes 
of persuading a majority of the leaders of 
the country’s 15 republics to sign a new 
union treaty without being coerced. . 
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Youre looking at a perfect Volvo. A Volvo that 
performed exactly as our safety engineers designed it to. 

Its front and rear ends, for example, collapsed on 
impact. As a result, much of the crash energy was absorbed 
instead of being passed on to the passengers. 
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The car's middle section, however, didn’t collapse. 
That's because the entire passenger compartment is 
surrounded by Volvo's unique “safety cage?” Made of six 
box section steel pillars, this protective housing is strong 
enough to support the weight of six Volvos. 
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forcefully with his faltering economy. De- 
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Mutinous soldiers: the President's handling of the rebellion will probably improve his standing 





The “Painted Faces” Lose Face 


By decisively putting down a military revolt, Menem saves the 


day—and a Bush visit as well 
e resident Carlos Saul Menem was still 

awake in the presidential palace at 3 
a.m., following a late dinner with friends, 
when aides informed him that rebel sol- 
diers had stormed army headquarters in 
downtown Buenos Aires, just a cannon 
shot away. The insurgents had also seized 
the nearby coast-guard building and three 
other installations. For Menem the timing 
could hardly have been worse. He knew 
that if he did not act fast, George Bush, 
who was in the midst of a South American 
goodwill tour, was likely to cancel his visit 
to Argentina—to the deep embarrassment 
of Menem and his countrymen. 

Two days later, Bush arrived on sched- 
ule, and his one-day visit became a celebra- 
tion of Menem’s victory over the rebels. 
Though the uprising had left as many as 22 
dead and 50 wounded, forces loyal to the 
Argentine President had suppressed it with 
relative ease. 

In a rousing address before the Argen- 
tine legislature, Bush, who also traveled to 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and Venezuela dur- 
ing his six-day southern swing, congratulat- 
ed his host. Said he: “The events of Mon- 
day only strengthened my resolve to come 
to Argentina and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with President Menem. The message is | 
clear. The day of the dictator is dead.” 

The uprising, Argentina’s fourth in as 
many years, came at a critical moment in 
Menem’s 17-month-old presidency. His 
sure-handed response to the rebellion was 
expected to strengthen his political posi- 
tion and give him a fresh chance to deal 


spite ambitious plans for slimming the 
public sector and selling off money-losing 
State companies, Menem can claim credit 
for few accomplishments. His privatization 
program is bogged down, and inflation 
could reach 1,500% for 1990, 

Compared with such problems, the up- 
rising by the carapintadas, or “painted 
faces” —so named for the greasepaint that 
has become a recurring rebel trademark 
was a quickly resolved affair. After Menem 
ordered the army to retake the captured 
military facilities, loyalists and rebels ex- 
changed small-arms fire for the better part 
of a day. Cars and buses in the combat zone 
were riddled with bullet holes, Eventually 
Menem told the mutineers at army head- 
quarters that if they did not surrender, he 
would order the building bombed. Shortly 
afterward they gave up. 

Referring to Argentina’s succession of 
military uprisings, Menem called for an 
end to “these ridiculous antics that have 
hurt the country so much.” He vowed that 
the 300 or so rebels would be tried for in- 
surrection and implied that he would seek 
the death penalty for their leaders. As the 
insurgents were led away from army head- 
quarters, a crowd chanted, “To the 
wall!””—meaning that the rebels should be 
lined up against a wall and shot. While 
there was no guarantee that a military mi- 
nority would not try again to overthrow Ar- 
gentina’s fragile democracy, Menem had 
reason to be cheered by the support his ac- 
tions had elicited from both his country- 
men and his allies. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by John Moody/Buenos Aires 
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PANAMA 


Once More 
To the Rescue 


The U.S. helps Endara, but 
also shows just how weak he is 
A merican soldiers were back on the 

streets of Panama last week, called in by 
President Guillermo Endara to quella rebel- 
lion led by the former chief of Panama’s na- 
tional police. The U.S. troops quickly ended 
the revolt and turned its leader, Colonel 
Eduardo Herrera Hassan, over to local au- 
thorities. Yet this time there was none of the 
euphoria that followed the U.S. Army’s oust- 
er of General Manuel Noriega almost exact- 
ly one year ago. And the incident raised 
doubts about U.S. efforts to nurture a demo- 
cratic government capable of coping without 
American help. 

Last week’s drama began after several 
Herrera loyalists posing as journalists rent- 
ed a helicopter, then forced the pilot at 
gunpoint to fly to the island of Naos off the 
Panamanian coast, where the colonel was 
being held in prison. Two guards led Her- 
rera to the helicopter, and once on the 
mainland he went straight to police head- 
quarters in Panama City. Joined by a force 
of about 100 men, Herrera issued 11 de- 
mands to improve the conditions of the 
National Police. During the night, a con- 
tingent of about 500 U.S. troops surround- 
ed the building. Next morning, as Herrera 








Herrera leaving police headquarters 


stepped out into the street, U.S. soldiers 
moved in to arrest him and other rebels 
When some tried to escape, U.S. soldiers 
fired and one insurgent was killed. Herrera 
then surrendered. 

While the great majority of the 12,000 
man Panamanian police force remained 
loyal to their President, the fact that En- 
dara did not rely on them to put down the 
rebellion is a sign of serious political weak- 
ness. The Herrera episode was also a set- 
back for U.S. interests in Panama, if only 
because the American show of force was 
bound to irritate wounds from last year’s 
invasion that have yet to heal. The US. still 
has 10,000 troops stationed in Panama, but 
that is a substantial reduction from the 
24,000 present right after the invasion. 
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BANGLADESH 


“The Dictator Is Gone!” | 





Amid a ground swell of unrest, the President bows out | 


oldier, politician and poet, Hussain 
Mohammad Ershad is a man who has 
taken pride in his sense of balance. For al- 
most nine years he managed to maintain 
his footing in the notoriously slippery 
ground of Bangladesh politics. Last week, 
| however, the President ran out of ground 
to stand on. Resigning in a dramatic late- 
night announcement, he touched off jubi- 
lant dancing in the streets by people who 
viewed his humiliation as poetic justice. 
“Ershad is gone, Ershad is gone! Burn 
his throne!” screamed a flag-waving crowd 
in Dhaka as firecrackers exploded across 
the capital. “Catch the thief! Don’t let him 
| go!” chanted other marchers, But Ershad 
wasn’t going anywhere. He even personally 
swore in his successor: Shahabuddin Ah- 
med, chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
whom opposition leaders had nominated 
as caretaker President. Said Ershad: “I 
want peace to return to society.” 
| The movement to oust the ex-general 
began in early October. By late November, 
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Old soldier who finally faded away: Ershad 


strikes and demonstrations had reached | 
such fury that Ershad imposed a state of 
emergency, a stratagem he had used twice 
before since his seizure of power in 1982. 
But the big stick failed to save him this 
time. Doctors, lawyers, civil servants and 
merchant seamen refused to work. Jour- 
nalists and television actors walked off 
their jobs. Shops remained shuttered, and 
curfew-defying protesters took to the 
streets. Said opposition leader Begum 
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Libyan prisoners awaiting their flight back to Tripoli: tales of a gift car from Gaddafi 


The Devil Behind the Scenes 
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hen Idriss Déby and his rebel army 
rolled into the capital city of N’Dja- 
mena last week, the reaction of the 1,800- 
man French force stationed in the country 
was almost blasé. As expected, the guerril- 
la leader quickly proclaimed himself Presi- 
dent and promised to bring parliamentary 
democracy to his impoverished country. 
But there was nothing predictable 


Soviet-built Libyan transport planes at 
N’Djamena’s military airport. The planes 
had come to pick up about 400 Libyan pris- 
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The rebels declare victory, but Gaddafi may be the real winner 





about the arrival two days later of several | 


oners released by Déby, some of whom had 
been jailed since 1982, and to unload “hu- 
manitarian supplies,” including a Renault 
luxury sedan, apparently a gift to Déby 
from Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi. 
Déby defended freeing the Libyans as a | 
move to help maintain good relations with | 
Chad’s northern neighbor. However, the | 
prisoner release, along with reports that 
Libya provided at least 40% of the equip- 
ment for Déby’s army, stirred fears that 
Gaddafi is poised to use Chad as a base to 





Khaleda Zia: “The autocratic Ershad had 
to surrender to the people’s will.” 

Both Khaleda and her partner in the 
movement's leadership, Sheik Hasina 
Wazed, now stand a good chance of ruling 
their desperately poor, densely populated 
Muslim homeland of 110 million, Hasina, 
43, is a daughter of Sheik Mujibur Rah- 
man, the 19-year-old nation’s founding fa- 
ther, while Khaleda, 46, is the widow of 
Ziaur Rahman, the South Asian country’s 
military ruler from 1975 to 1981. Both 
leaders were assassinated in army revolts. 

Ershad’s exit boosted hopes for demo- 
cratic succession in a country whose politi- 
cal history has been written in blood. 





Though he vowed to run for the presidency | 
again, legislators in his own Jatiya Party | 
were resigning last week and even military | 


loyalists encouraged him to go. Scandals, a 
tyrant’s image and a 50% rise in oil prices 
since the Persian Gulf crisis broke out 
sealed his doom. Said one movement lead- 
er: “From government officers to ricksha 
pullers, all were out in the street. It was 
phenomenal.” It will also be phenomenal if 
democracy manages to heal a country that 
was born in a brutal secession from Paki- 
stan in 1971 and has stumbled from coup to 
coup since. a 


At the same time, the U.S. began air- 
lifting out of Chad several hundred Libyan 
dissidents who had served as soldiers in the 
pro-Western government of ousted Presi- 
dent Hisséne Habré. Tripoli accused the 
U.S. of training the dissidents to carry out 
commando raids in Libya, but Washington 
refused to comment. 

Even by the convoluted standard of 
North African politics, Déby and Gaddafi 
are strange bedfellows. As adviser for secu- 
rity and defense under Habré, Déby 
helped mastermind a series of lightning at- 
tacks that drove Gaddafi out of northern 
Chad in 1983 and again in 1987. But after 
Habré accused him of plotting a coup last 
year, Déby fled to the Sudan, where he be- 
gan recruiting his army. A final three-week 
assault launched last month quickly over- 
whelmed forces loyal to Habré, who fled 
across the Chari River into Cameroon. 

While the full scope of Déby’s relation- 
ship with Gaddafi remains hazy, it is known 
that Libya equipped Déby’s army with as 
many as 200 Toyota land cruisers fitted 
with 23-mm Soviet-made cannons. Déby’s 
army arrived in N’Djamena with other 
equipment commonly stockpiled by Libya, 
including Brazilian-made six-wheel ar- 
mored vehicles with 90-mm guns. 

The amity between Déby and Gaddafi 
does not seem to extend to the Aozou 
Strip, a mineral-rich area in northern Chad 
that Gaddafi claims belongs to Libya. Déby 
made it clear last week that if necessary he 
will fight to keep the strip out of Libya’s 
hands. That may encourage Gaddafi to as- 
sist yet another rebel army with the aim of 





overthrowing yet another government. # 





project his influence throughout the region. | 
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where elegance is defined by 
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A book can never tell the whole story. It side-by-side with their local counter- 
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CHINA 


Justice 











ina Hurry 


After carefully biding its time, Beijing suddenly steps up the 
prosecution of Tiananmen Square dissidents 








By GUY GARCIA 
A court officer visited the Beijing home 
of Chen Ziming’s elderly parents late 
last month and presented them with an offi- 
cial notice. A branch of the Beijing proc- 
uratorate court, the document said, has ap- 
proved the formal arrest of Chen Zi- 
ming on charges of “inciting counterrevo- 
lutionary propaganda” and “subversion.” 
A trial could take place as early as this 
month, 

The official's visit was ominous, since 
Chen Ziming, 38, the former head of a pri- 
vate think tank, had been accused of being 
a key organizer of the Tiananmen Square 
protests that the government brutally 
crushed in June 1989. After the crack- 
down, Chen went underground with his 
wife and several friends, including Wang 
Juntao, 32, a former editor of the defunct 
Economic Studies Weekly. Late last year 
the pair topped a secret government want- 
ed list of pro-democracy leaders. Arrested 
a few months later while trying to escape 
abroad, Chen and Wang are detained in 
Qincheng, a maximum-security prison out- 
side Beijing. 

Wang, like Chen, was formally charged 
last month with the same accusations. 
Charges of inciting counterrevolutionary 
agitation and propaganda have reportedly 
been—or will soon be—brought against at 
least nine other Tiananmen Square actiy- 
ists, including Wang Dan, 25, the Peking 
University student who helped set up the 
student forum known as the Democracy 
Salon, and Liu Xiaobo, a literary critic and 
lecturer at Beijing Normal University. A 
guilty verdict for counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivity carries a sentence of at least five 
years in jail; subversion carries a minimum 
penalty of 15 years in jail, but could also 
mean life imprisonment or death. 

Why did Beijing choose this particular 
moment to step up its prosecutions? One 
theory holds that Beijing’s embattled lead- 
ers would like to close the book on the 
Tiananmen episode and turn their atten- 
tion to more pressing domestic problems, 
such as the ailing Chinese economy and 
improvement of relations with the West. 

Another possibility is that Beijing 
wants to avoid the embarrassment that 
would result if some of the dissidents were 
nominated as write-in candidates in the lo- 
cal People’s Congress elections now under 
way. Yet another theory contends that re- 
cent diplomatic overtures from the West 
and the international preoccupation with 
the gulf crisis have convinced the Chinese 


that the trials will provoke only a muted 
outcry from abroad. 

The authorities may have also simply 
decided that enough time has passed since 


the Tiananmen crackdown so the risk of 


rousing large-scale protests is minimal. Ex- 
cept for a few notices posted outside the 
Beijing Intermediate People’s Court, the 
prosecutions have 
so far proceeded 
with little official 
fanfare. The gov- 










The burden of proof: Chen; pro-democracy protesters in Tiananmen Square 





| nesty International has asked for permis- 
sion to send a team of observers to moni- 
tor future trials; Beijing has warned that 
outside attempts to influence China’s ju- 
dicial system “will get nowhere.” And last 
week, Congressman Robert Torricelli, a 
New Jersey Democrat and a member of 
the House subcommittee on Asian af- 
fairs, who was visiting Beijing, took up the 
issue of the detainees in discussions with 
Vice Foreign Minister Liu Huagiu and 
other Chinese officials. Torricelli said he 
urged the government to grant amnesty 
to the detainees and explained that as- 
suming the West no longer cared about 
the fate of the dissidents would be ‘‘a 
tragic mistake.” 

After initially evading discussion on the 
status of the detainees, the Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman last week changed tack and 











Betting on the tendency of the Chinese people to forget past repression. 


ernment may be calculating that concern 
for the detainees will eventually fade, as it 
did for Wei Jingsheng, 40, an activist dur- 
ing the Democracy Wall movement of 
1978-79, who is marking his 12th year be- 
hind bars. 

Despite official assurances to the con- 





trary, the chances of the students’ getting a 
fair trial are considered remote. While the 
Chinese constitution guarantees a defen- 
dant’s right to a public trial and a lawyer, 
the reality can be quite different. Often a 
verdict is reached before a case goes to 
court, and access to courtrooms is restrict- 
ed to those holding government-issued 
tickets. Hou Xiaotian, 27, Wang’s wife, ex- 
presses the hopelessness shared by the de- 
tainees’ friends and families when she says, 
“I feel tiny and weak, as insignificant as a 
droplet of water in the sea. When I call out 
on behalf of my husband, I hear not a 
sound in response.” 





But some voices are being raised. Am- 
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denied that any prosecution or sentencing 
of dissidents had taken place. At the same 
time, he rejected foreign inquiries on the 
prosecution of state criminals as meddling 
in China’s internal affairs. He decried 
speculation that the Communists were tak- 
ing advantage of the gulf crisis to crack 
down on dissidents as “an act of rumor- 
mongering and mudslinging with ulterior 
motives,” 

The spokesman neither confirmed nor 
denied whether some of the key democra- 
cy leaders had been formally charged, or 
whether they might be brought to trial ata 
later date. It is possible that Beijing is still 
betting on what dissident Fang Lizhi has 
called the “Chinese amnesia,” the ten- 
dency of the country’s people to forget 
past Tepression. That wager has paid off 
before. China’s leaders seem to be hoping 
that the rest of the world will be equally 
forgetful. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz and 
Mia Turner/Beijing 
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The four-door Jeep, Cherokee Sport with shift-on-the-fly $15,946* 
four-wheel drive and a new 190 horsepower 4.0 litre engine: 
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Clearing mines in Beirut 


A Fragile 
Ray of Hope 


After 15 years of a civil war that 
has claimed 150,000 lives, Leb- 
anon last week saw what could 
be the first glimmer of peace. 
Lebanese Army troops took full 
control of the capital for the 
first time since 1975 and dis- 
mantled the “green line,” which 
cut the city into Christian and 
Muslim sectors. Earlier, the last 
of the Christian forces loyal to 


Samir Geagea had pulled out of 


the city and moved north, near 
the port city of Jounieh, com- 
pleting the first phase of a Syr- 
ia-backed Arab League plan to 
free Beirut of all rival militias. 
The war-weary Lebanese 
grected the pullout warily. 
Fighting between rebellious 
militias scuttled efforts to uni- 
fy Beirut in 1976 and 1984. 
Asked a commentator on a 
Beirut radio station: “What 
guarantees do we really have 
that history won't repeat it- 
self?” The answer may come 
during the next phase of the 
peace plan, which calls for the 
government to disband the ri- 
val militias and implement a 
system that would address the 
concerns of both Muslims and 
Christians. a 


BRITAIN 


Elusive 
Harmony 


Fledgling Prime Minister John 
Major could be forgiven for ex- 
pecting his Conservative Party 
to seek a little harmony after 
the internal revolt that ousted 
Margaret Thatcher. No such 
luck. 

Some Tories in the genteel 
spa town of Cheltenham staged 
a rebellion when they discov- 
ered that the candidate desig- 
nated to run in the next general 
election is black. A local party 
member, Bill Galbraith, report- 
edly described nominee John 
Taylor, 38, a lawyer and a for- 
mer government adviser on 
race relations, as “a bloody nig- 
ger.” Others claimed that the 
nomination had been “bull- 
dozed” through by a national 
party cager to elect its first non- 
white representative since 1906. 

The party and local leader- 
ship promptly condemned the 
racist slurs and rallied around 
Taylor. But having promised 
upon his election to build “a 
country that is at ease with it- 
self,” Major was reminded by 
the Cheltenham rebels just how 
hard that task is goingtobe. = 


From Stones 
To Guns? 


When the clandestine leader- 
ship of the Palestinian uprising 
issued a call last week for in- 
creased attacks on Jews “using 
all the means of struggle avail- 
able,” the response was swift. 
Palestinians stabbed four Israe- 
li bus passengers, one fatally, in 
Tel Aviv, and three Israelis 
were wounded when shots were 
fired at a bus traveling through 
the West Bank. 

That violence raised fears 
that the three-year-long upris- 
ing has entered a new and more 
deadly phase, in which stones 
are being supplanted by knives 
and guns. 

Israeli security forces re- 
sponded by doubling the num- 
ber of roadblocks in Israel and 
the West Bank, searching Pal- 
estinian laborers with hand- 
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Campaign of 
Violence 


The lights went out just after 7 
p.m. Then a granade exploded 
and gunfire was heard. With 
that, a street corner in Petion- 
ville, seven miles outside the 
capital of Port-au-Prince, was 
turned into a horror scene of 
shattered bodies and mangled 
limbs. Seven people were killed 
and 54 wounded. 

The carnage occurred at a 
rally last week for the Rev. Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, the popular 
priest who is the front runner in 


held metal detectors and pre- 
venting many from entering 
Isracl. In the wake of the stab- 
bings, police in East Jerusalem 
are wearing knife-proof vests 
and patrolling Arab neighbor- 
hoods in teams. Defense Minis- 
ter Moshe Arens hopes to ap- 


Father Aristide: survivor of at least three assassination attempts 


4 


this Sunday's presidential elec- 
tions and a survivor of at least 
three assassination attempts. Fa- 
ther Aristide blamed the vio- 
lence on the Tontons Macoutes, 
the notorious secret police force 
loyal to the deposed Duvalier 
dictatorship. Together with the 
army, the Macoutes had forced 
cancellation of the 1987 elec- 
tions by massacring 34 voters. 
But this time Haitians seemed 
determined to vote, no matter 
what calamities occurred on the 
campaign trail. Said a caller to 
Radio Haiti-Inter; “We're at the 
last station of the cross on the 
Calvary to our elections, and by 
God, we'll make it.” " 


pease an angry public by 
resuming the controversial de- 
portation of suspected “ring- 
leaders,” and has asked govern- 
ment attorneys to streamline 
the necessary legal proceed- 
ings. Says Arens: “We will fight 
fire with fire.” a 
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Israeli security men search Arabs for weapons in Jerusalem's Old City | 
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Outreach in L.A.: a worker for the Homeless Outreach Program shepherds street people to services they need 


Nation 


Answers at Last 


After a decade of despair, Americans are finding ways to help the homeless 
by providing treatment, counseling and training—along with shelter 


By NANCY GIBBS 


= _ 
here was a time in public memory 

when Americans imagined that 

the homeless were refugees of a 

kind, on their way from some- 

where to somewhere else, residing tempo- 
rarily in the tunnels and doorways between 
here and there. Some people were uproot- 
ed after the War on Poverty was fought to a 
draw, when their rents went up, their wages 
went down, and the safety net turned out to 
be full of holes. Others were in transit from 
mental asylums that didn’t heal them or to 
halfway houses that didn’t exist. Still others 
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were maimed by drug abuse. Communities 
from coast to coast quietly wished that the 
living clutter would all go away. Yet during 


| the past 10 years it has only multiplied. 


Who could have imagined, in so smugly 
prosperous a decade, that shantytowns 
would become tourist attractions? Until 
the mayor evicted them last summer, 
homeless people in San Francisco drew 
busloads of photo-snapping foreign tour- 
ists to their refugee camp in front of city 
hall. There, the visitors found a second city 
of cardboard condos, clogged with the traf- 
fic of shopping carts through makeshift liv- 
ing rooms, outfitted with easy chairs and 
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dresser drawers. The waterless fountain 
steamed with stale urine; a sun-scorched 
lawn sprouted cigarette butts 

Over the years no social issue has looked 
so easy and proved so hard to resolve. It 
looked easy because merely building houses 
is simpler than, say, curing a deadly disease 
or cleansing a polluted ocean or handing 
out hope to the poor, But it turned out to be 
a nettlesome problem, for homelessness is 
not the same as houselessness. Each disas- 
ter has its own genealogy; the problems of 
the street people only begin with the need 
for shelter. Perhaps that is because home- 
lessness is a symptom of every other social 
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ill: drugs, crime, poverty, teenage pregnan- 
cy, illiteracy, violence, even the decline of 
compassion during the me-first 80s. 

When the street people first appeared 
in force a decade or so ago, they inspired 
shouts of dismay and calls for action. Cities 
hurriedly opened shelters; churches con- 
verted their basements into temporary 
dormitories; soup kitchens doubled their 
seating capacity. When the problem only 
grew worse, city officials across the nation 
sought to drive beggars from their tunnels 
and parks and public doorways. The home- 
less became targets; sleeping vagrants were 
set afire, doused with acid and, in a particu- 
larly horrific attack in New York City last 
Halloween, slashed with a meat cleaver. 
Finally came resignation. After years of 
running hurdles over bodies in train sta- 
tions, of being hustled by panhandlers on 
the street, many urban dwellers moved 
past pity to contempt, and are no longer 
scalded by the suffering they see. 

“Society lost faith that there were solu- 
tions,” says Paul Grogan, president of the 
Local Initiatives Support Corporation, a 
source of funds and faith for grass-roots 
rescue efforts. A poll by the Marist Insti- 
tute for Public Opinion shows that 75% of 
Americans believe the homeless problem 
will worsen or remain the same. The irony 
is that the loss of hope has occurred just 
when hope may be at hand. In city after 
city, advocates of the homeless can point to 
programs and policies that are tailor- 
made, cost effective, time tested. Now if 
adequate funds are provided, they will 
know what to do with them. 

San Francisco could end up setting an 
example. When last year’s earthquake 
nearly leveled a few crumbling flophouses, 
the city resisted building the standard 
emergency homeless shelters. Instead, offi- 
cials used almost $12 million in federal re- 
lief money to build state-of-the-art multi- 
service centers where homeless people can 
live, get health care, see a social worker, 
treat their addictions, receive job train- 
ing—whatever is necessary to meet their 
needs and return them to independent liv- 
ing. “If you give me the money, we have the 
chance to end sleeping on the streets,” says 
Mayor Art Agnos. “I’m willing to be the 
first mayor in America to say so.” 

It may seem such an obvious prescrip- 
tion—build housing, and then help people 
hold on to it. But it has taken a long time to 
strip homeless policy of its mythology. For 
years, whenever the congressional commit- 
tees or the network-news programs took up 
the cause, they would call Robert Hayes, 
founder of the National Coalition for the 
Homeless, and put in an order for an intact 
white family recently evicted from a Nor- 
man Rockwell painting—people, they said, 
with whom others could identify. Yet in cit- 
ies like New York, such families account 
for less than 10% of the homeless popula- 
tion, a tiny proportion compared with the 
homeless who are drug addicts, ex-con- 
victs, alcoholics, single mothers, mostly 





black and Hispanic. Homeless advocates 
admit to a well-intentioned whitewash: in 
their search for support and sfmpathy, they 
conspired to uphold the sanitized image of 
the deserving poor, in fear that if the more 
complex truth were known, the public 
would blame the victims and walk away. 


nd who could know the truth 
anyway? Estimates of the num- 
ber of homeless people have 
ranged from 300,000 to 3 mil- 
lion. There may never be an accurate na- 
tional figure: for the first time, this year 
census takers tried to include the street 
people in their count, but some advocates 
fear that the tallies could be too low by as 
much as 70%. No city is typical. In Norfolk, 
Va., 81% of homeless people are thought 
to be families with children; in Minneapo- 
lis, 76% are single men, according to the 
1989 Conference of Mayors Survey. Na- 
tionwide, anywhere from one-half to two- 
thirds are either substance abusers, men- 
tally ill or both. Up to a quarter have been 
in jail. With such a great range of needs, it 
was all but impossible to cook up a com- 
prehensive national policy that would fit 
into a 10-second sound bite. 

So when advocates were pressed for a 


Waiting and hoping: a homeless man keeps vigil across from the White House 





solution, they answered the congressional 
| committees and task forces and think tanks 
| with a sharp demand: “Housing, housing 
and housing.” And in a way, they were 
| right. It was no secret that a main cause of 
homelessness in the ’80s was the poor be- 
ing squeezed out of the housing market. In 
the 1970s and 80s, the average rent grew 
twice as fast as the average income. Manu- 
facturing jobs disappeared: of the 12 mil- 


than half pay less than $7,000 a year, and 
many provide no health insurance. One se- 
rious illness, and a worker could spiral into 
poverty and onto the streets. Meanwhile, a 
1981 change in welfare laws meant that a 
quarter of a million families with children 
lost all their public assistance, and an addi- 
tional 200,000 had benefits reduced. 
Rising rents in a tight real estate market 
were enough to cast these borderline work- 
ers and welfare families out of their homes. 
For young people approaching the housing 
market for the first time, there was no point 
of entry. In Massachusetts cities, a renter 
must earn $13.65 an hour—more than three 
times the minimum wage—to afford the 
$800-a-month average rent on a two- 


bedroom unit in decent condition. Under 
the Reagan Administration, the Federal 











Private groups struggle to “hold the situation together with gum and baling wire.” 
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Ketter and her daughter watch volunteers salvage their once 
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HARTSVILLE, S.C. 
It’s Christmas in April 


M inerva Ketter lost her home gently, over time, as her listing house sank 
around her. The ceiling let in rain, the floors let in light, and the front porch 
gradually sagged until it was almost in the front yard. Finally, she had to abandon 
her ramshackle house and move in with her father next door. 

Then one day last spring volunteers swarmed like carpenter ants over the 





Hartsville, $.C., neighborhood, slapping paint, hammering walls, shingling roofs, 
shoring up porches. By day’s end, Ketter’s house, like 37 others in town, had been 
delivered from ruin. “I didn’t know something like this could happen,” marveled 
Ketter, 34, who is pregnant with her second child. “This will make all the difference 
in my life.” 

If it felt to Ketter like Christmas in April, that’s because it was. Each spring the 
Washington-based Christmas in April program coordinates thousands of volun- 
teers in 50 cities and towns from Vermont to California in renovating more than a 
thousand homes that are near collapse. Better to rebuild old dwellings, they figure, 
than to build new homeless shelters. In one day of hard work the 1,000 Hartsville 
volunteers used 400 gal. of paint, 800 Ibs. of nails, 7,000 ft. of lumber, 5,000 squares 
of shingles and 200 bags of cement, all paid for by local donations with an enviable 
provision: if they fell short, Sonoco Products Co., a plastics-packaging giant acting 
as sponsor, would write a check for the difference. 

For the beneficiaries, the arrival of Christmas in April was a gift beyond mea- 
sure. Janie and Lyde Hawkins have been married since 1925; theirs was a dismal 
home, in dire need of a new roof, porch and windows. “We ain’t got to pay for it?” 





Janie asked coordinator Trish Lunn every time she came by. 


“No, not one dime,” Lunn replied. 
“The Lord bless you for that.” 





I. 


| Government cut housing assistance 75%, 
and much of what was left was wasted. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment stopped subsidizing new housing 
and handed out rent vouchers instead. This 
increased demand without increasing the 
supply and set off a scramble for the cheap 
units that remained, 

When people began to compete fiercely 
for affordable housing, the ones to lose out 
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were the least resourceful: the teenage 
mothers, the addicted, the abused, the illit- 
erate, the unskilled. The explosion of crack 
use in the ’80s did immeasurable damage; 
once people were addicted, what employer 
or landlord would touch them? “Ronald 
Reagan and the housing cuts are a conve- 
nient way to look at the homeless problem,” 
says Mike Neely, an engineer in Los Ange- 
les, who squandered all he had, including 
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his home and family, on cocaine before he 
turned his life around and founded the 
Homeless Outreach Project. “I think it’s a 
drug problem. You can’t pay the landlord 


| and the dope man at the same time.” 


Perhaps the most vulnerable of the 
abandoned people were the mentally ill, 
who moved through the cities like a great 
muttering army, foraging, frightening, 
fearful. In a stunning social blunder, pa- 
tients were released from public institu- 
tions and given no place to go—no halfway 
houses, no local clinics, no community 
care. Between 1960 and 1984, the popula- 
tion in mental institutions fell from 544,000 
to 134,000. But deinstitutionalization 
alone did not create the homeless prob- 
lem. Many released patients survived for a 
time in single-room-occupancy hotels, 
where they at least had a fixed address and 
could receive monthly benefit checks. It 
was the 1980s real estate boom, during 
which developers eliminated half of all the 
nation’s SROs, that emptied the mentally ill 
onto the streets. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment cut nearly 500,000 mentally ill people 
off the welfare rolls. 

When wave after wave of newly home- 
less people rolled through the cities, emer- 
gency shelters seemed the surest and quick- 
est way to get them off the streets. So most of 
the money allocated by Congress and by 
states went toward emergency, rather than 
preventive, care. Only rarely was there mon- 
ey for rental assistance, tenant-landlord me- 
diation or short-term crisis loans to help the 
near homeless keep the roofs over their 
heads. Public money paid slumlords $2,000 a 
month to put up families in “welfare hotels.” 
But this did nothing to ease the families’ des- 
peration, fight their addictions or restore 
their dignity. The emergency shelters grew 
up like weeds in the cities because there was 
no time to plant anything else. 


hough they were never supposed 
to become a part of the landscape, 
the temporary shelters soon began 
to look like permanent poor- 
houses. Architects studied how to build bet- 
ter shelters; interior decorators worked to 
beautify them. The late Mitch Snyder, the 
ubiquitous crusader, created a vast Wash- 
ington shelter that was considered a model 











of its kind. “It is the best shelter in the | 


world,” he once said of his creation, “but it is 
an abomination and should be destroyed.” 

Every shelter may be an abomination in 
theory, but many were in fact as well. Half 
the people residing for more than two 
years in New York City shelters test posi- 
tive for tuberculosis. Men sleep with their 
shoes wedged under the legs of the cots so 
they won't be stolen. At least one-third of 
all homeless women have been raped. 
“You don’t get to sit and relax when you're 
homeless,” says Catherine, 62, a homeless 
woman in Seattle. “God help your behind 
while you're out there.” 




















Passage to freedom: formerly homeless Judith Taedway seeks shelter at THI 


CLEVELAND 
Building Transitions to Safety 


t is hard to imagine what the owners of Cleveland’s abandoned 76-room Trave- 

Lodge motel must have thought when Sister Loretta and Sister Donna announced 
that they wanted to buy what they called a “notorious cathouse.” “Sister Donna and I 
had about $1.98 between us,” recalls Sister Loretta. But the two nuns of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph had other assets, acquired during years of working to help the poor against 
heavy odds, that they leveraged into a remarkable deal. They managed to raise the 
$270,000 purchase price from banks, churches, government organizations and James 
Rouse’s Enterprise Foundation—plus an additional $400,000 for renovations. From 
that unlikely beginning was born Transitional Housing Inc. (THI), a way station for 
women traveling between emergency shelters and permanent homes. 

The nuns knew that many homeless women have trouble moving directly from a 
shelter into a place of their own, even if apartments are available—and affordable. 
A few months on the streets can leave a person deeply alienated and frightened of 
returning to “normal” life. Through self-esteem seminars, employment training, 
drug counseling and other programs, women are prepared to return to the job mar- 
ket, retrieve children from foster care and set up homes. 

More than 400 women have stayed, usually for about 13 months, since THI 
opened its doors in 1986, Roughly 65% of the cases involved alcohol and drug use, 
while 85% of the residents had been physically or sexually abused. This halfway 
house was their first experience of safety—and for many, of responsibility as well. 
“This place saved my life,” says Lynn Morozko, who sells her plasma and works at a 
women’s shelter while earning a degree in design engineering. “A lot of people think 
homelessness is a type of social Darwinism,” she says. “But it isn't stupid people who 
are homeless. It’s that we hit walls that we can’t get over by ourselves.” Fortunately, 
Transitional Housing is perfecting the art of building ladders. 2 
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When cities tried to move families out 
of shelters, they discovered just how deeply 
scarred the victims were. In an effort to 
empty its disgraceful welfare hotels, New 
York City renovated old public housing 
and moved in homeless families. No one 
anticipated the invisible quarantine: 
shunned by their neighbors, the families 
had no sense of community, no help for the 
problems that had put them on the streets 


in the first place. Many parents still had no 
jobs, still drank too much, still beat their 
kids. Within a year, some of the buildings 
had been looted or burned, and drug deal- 
ers were moving in. At city-council hear- 
ings, tenants testified repeatedly that reha- 
bilitating the buildings was not enough. 
The city had to “rehab people.” 

Other cities were having the same expe- 


rience, until it became impossible to sustain | 





the illusion that all a pregnant, crack- 
addicted teenage prostitute with AIDs need- 
ed was a place to call home. From that ad- 
mission was born the concept of linkage. 
Rather than merely providing a shelter, 
homeless advocates are weaving a web. By 
combining detoxification programs, job 
training, day care, parenting classes, health 
care and social services under one roof, they 
can help the street people who are unwilling 
or unable to travel all over town to find the 
services they need—if those services exist. 

Not only are such multipurpose centers 
more humane than warehousing people in 
welfare hotels, but they can also cost about 
half as much. Each city, even each neigh- 
borhood, can custom-design its programs. 
Areas with a desperate Alps problem can 
focus on providing outpatient care. For 
single adults, SROs with on-site services 
may be a permanent answer. For homeless 
families, transitional housing can cushion 
their re-entry into the private market. 

In the absence of leadership from 
Washington, local governments and private 
groups have spent countless millions of 
hours and dollars on this problem. Because 
the homeless population varies so greatly 
from city to city, community groups often 
devise the most ingenious solutions—espe- 
cially when they can enlist the help of cor- 
porations, banks and local government. In 
New York, America Works trains welfare 
recipients for jobs and pays their salaries for 
the first four months; if the employer is sat- 
isfied and hires a worker permanently (usu- 
ally about 70% of trainees make it), Ameri- 
ca Works collects a $5,000 fee from the 
state. Employers get a trained employee, 
the state reduces its welfare bill, and the 
worker becomes self-sufficient. 


eading the private-sector initia- 
tive is developer James Rouse’s 
Enterprise Foundation, a sort of 
brain-trust godparent to housing 
efforts all across the country. Rouse’s idea 
was to combine government incentives, be- 
nign capitalism and community energy to 
build decent, affordable housing. One key 
to the organization’s success is Rouse’s 
knack for persuading corporations to get 
involved and for pointing out the tax incen- 
tives that make it worth their while. If a 
company invests $1 million in a financing 
pool for low-income housing, over 15 years 
it could realize $2.3 million in tax savings. 
But the risk that comes with private suc- 
cess is that it gives the Federal Government 
an excuse to applaud the local initiatives and 
then bow out. In Washington itself, with a 
huge homeless population, private groups 
are struggling to “hold the situation together 
with gum and baling wire,” says Jack M. 
White Jr. of the city’s Coalition for the 
Homeless. Even Washington’s most ebul- 
lient convert to the cause—Housing Secre- 
tary Jack Kemp—is full of ideas but inevita- 
bly short of funds. His latest initiative, 
Homeownership and Opportunity for Peo- 
ple Everywhere, would promote home own- 
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ership for low-income tenants and support 
local nonprofit groups. But its total funding is 
only $750 million next year. The 1987 Mc- 
Kinney Act allotted $596 million this year to 
states and cities for homeless programs, But 
even that amount pales next to what the cities 
are spending. New York City’s human-re- 
sources administration will spend $146.4 mil- 
lion on the homeless next year; its portion of 
McKinney funds will total only $5.95 million. 
Finally, perhaps the single greatest 
source of help for the homeless comes from 
volunteers, Frustrated, angry, ashamed that 
a country so wealthy should ignore such 
poverty, volunteers give money and their 
time to manning the soup kitchens, super- 
vising the church basements at night, dis- 
tributing information, teaching reading, 
running clothing drives. In the process, they 
are learning invaluable lessons about what 
works and what does not. For example: 
> Go beyond shelter. Providing a roof for 
the night is not enough, and in many cities 
the shelters are not full. Homeless people 
need a place that is safe and that addresses 
their needs. Drug addicts need treatment; 
the mentally ill need guidance; single 
mothers need help with child rearing; most 
homeless people need job training and 
health care. Don’t make them commute all 
over town to get it. 
> Have a plan. To avoid duplication and red 
tape, city policymakers and charities must 
coordinate their efforts. Officials in Port- 
land, Ore., devised a 12-point plan for coor- 
dinating services that has been widely cop- 
ied by other communities. Each city must 
study its own homeless population to un- 
derstand its nature and needs, then devise a 
strategy for solving the problem. 
> Involve the private sector. Private corpo- 
rations allied with pioneering charities can 
make public money stretch a long way. In 
1986-87 some 460 nonprofit community 
groups created 23,120 units of low-income 
housing, compared with nearly 20,000 for 
HUD. 
> Build communities. When it is time to 
move homeless people into permanent 
housing, do not isolate them. City officials 








must resist the temptation to congratulate 
themselves with signs on the buildings, like 
those that have appeared in New York 
City, that in essence announce that this is 
where formerly homeless people live. 
Homelessness carries a terrible stigma, 
particularly for children. Its veterans must 
be allowed to return to the community 
without carrying that stigma with them. 

> Have services, will travel. Even if social 
services are available, many homeless peo- 
ple cannot or will not use them. So more 
and more cities are mobilizing their re- 
sources, Food vans carry soup and sand- 
wiches to the bridges and parks. Boston’s 
Health Care for the Homeless program 
sends nurses out knocking on doors in fam- 
ily shelters, offering parents and children 
preventive health care. 
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New solutions: homeless men find progressive treatment at the El Rey 


SEATTLE 
Hope for the Mentally Ill 


Oo ne night when Todd Chimura was 15, his 13-year-old girlfriend was strangled 
in a Seattle park. “After that,” Chimura, now 22, recalls sadly, “I stayed drunk 
for about five years.” He took his meals at a city trash container and rotated in and 
out of county medical clinics. But sooner or later he would stop taking his medi- 
cine, get drunk and wake up strapped down in a hospital bed. After his sixth trip to 
a state mental institution, caseworkers sent him to the El Rey Treatment Facility. 

The El Rey is a former Skid Row hotel, rehabbed and reopened two years ago 
as a rescue mission for homeless mentally ill people. The very design of the building 
reflects its treatment approach. Staff offices are scattered throughout the facility to 
avoid any sense of official hierarchy. Glass panels enable staff to see most areas 
without having to enter them. Traditionally, mental-health programs separate the 
most severely disturbed from others; as a patient’s condition improves, he must 
move to a new building, new doctors, a new community. But shuttling between clin- 
ics can take its toll. “Change is really disruptive in these people’s lives,” says divi- 
sion manager Mike Nielsen. “They can’t handle going to a whole new agency and 
dealing with new people.” 

The El Rey takes a “tiered approach,” combining three levels of treatment on 
three different floors. The second floor offers “intensive” care; the third floor gives 
“congregate” care for people capable of some independence; the fourth floor has 
apartments with kitchenettes for those who are close to returning to society. The 
staff is realistic in its expectations: there are virtually no rules about coming and go- 
ing, and though drugs and alcohol are strongly discouraged, their use is not grounds 
for eviction. Persuasion rather than coercion is the rule. Unless a client is unman- 
ageable, he will never be thrown back onto the street. Says Nielsen: “El Rey is a 
place where some people can live indefinitely if they choose to.” u 
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> Build more housing, It is only the start of 
a solution—but the problem will never be 
solved without it. 

When foreign visitors come to Ameri- 
can Cities, their reaction is almost invari- 
ably astonishment, and sorrow, at what 
they see on the streets. America is a 
wealthy nation of conspicuous ideals, one 
that presumes to have something to teach 
infant democracies all around the world. 
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By failing to act creatively, generously and 
mercifully on behalf of its most desperate | 
citizens, a country loses more than its 
credibility; it weakens its character. After 
such a long and ambivalent search for an- 
swers to this problem, Americans should 
rejoice that there is at last an opportunity 
to act on the principles they so proudly 
proclaim. —1+ eported by Melissa Ludtke/ 
Boston and James Willwerth/San Francisco 
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Restiveness on the Right 


A conservative-led ideological brawl splits the G.O.P. and could 
hurt Bush’s chances for re-election in 1992 


s a Republican leader in the House, 

Georgia Congressman Newt Gingrich 
is expected to support the policies of the 
Bush Administration. And Gingrich seems 
perfectly willing to oblige—provided he 
can formulate those policies himself. Ging- 
rich’s sharp-tongued truculence, scathingly 
defined as “New-Newtism” by Budget Di- 


cA) | 


Gingrich: a call for a Republican purity 


rector Richard Darman, is at the core of a 
smoldering feud that has Republicans 
brawling like, well, Democrats. If it contin- 
ues, the rift could hurt George Bush's 
chances for re-election in 1992. 

The struggle for the party's soul pits 


Over the Side 


A bomber program stalls, 
and an admiral gets sacked 


E mbarrassing the boss is never a good 
move. In September, Defense Secretary 

Dick Cheney fired General Michael Dugan 
as Air Force Chief of Staff for disclosing sen- 
sitive Air Force war plans for the Persian 
Gulf. Last week Vice Admiral 
Richard C. Gentz, head of the 
Naval Air Systems Command, 
became another casualty. He 
was sacked because he was in 
charge of an oversight system 
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Darmanesque pragmatism, which recog- 
nizes that compromise is essential to gov- 
ernance, against the ideological purity 
that is demanded by Gingrich and many 
other House Republicans. “Is the G.o.P. 
a reform party—or a manager?” asks 
Gingrich. 

Last week House Republicans sent two 
messages—neither of them wel- 
come—to the White House. They 
re-elected Gingrich minority whip 
and retained Michigan Congress- 
man Guy Vander Jagt as chair- 
man of the G.o.P.’s House cam- 
paign committee, boldly rejecting 
White House—backed Tennessee 
Congressman Don Sundquist, 
That leaves in place the commit- 
tee’s co-chairman, Ed Rollins, 
who had infuriated Bush and 
White House chief of staff John 
Sununu by suggesting that G.o.P. 
candidates in last month’s elec- 
tions distance themselves from 
the President for reneging on his 
“no new taxes” pledge. Vander 
Jagt refuses to fire Rollins. 

Bush's retreat on taxes simply 
affirmed the right wing’s long- 
held suspicion that he is not an 
ideological soul mate. Gingrich 
led House Republicans in op- 
posing the Bush-backed budget 
agreement with Democrats, a 
deal that was negotiated by Dar- 
man and Sununu and that left the Republi- 
can right seething. Complains Howard 
Phillips, chairman of the Conservative 
Caucus: “The Republican Party no longer 
articulates conservatives’ concerns.” 

Former Democratic national chair- 
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that failed to alert the Pentagon to problems 
in the Navy’s A-12 attack-bomber program. 
That led Cheney to assure Congress in April 
that the plane was on schedule and on bud- 
get. In fact, the development turned out to 
be 18 months behind and $1.3 billion over 
its estimated cost of $4.38 billion. 

Navy Secretary H. Lawrence Garrett 
III ordered Gentz to retire by next Febru- 
ary, ending a 33-year career. His top two 
subordinates overseeing the A-12 Aveng- 
er, a carrier-based plane that will use 


Model of the A-12: the Navy was gullible 











man Robert Strauss, who has served as an 
occasional adviser to both Bush and Ron- 
ald Reagan, thinks the right-wing disaf- 
fection could spell real trouble ahead. 
Says he: “When a President lets his own 
troops take him on, he pays a big price.” 
Strauss believes that Lyndon Johnson and 
Jimmy Carter paid the ultimate price— 
losing the presidency—because of inter- 
nal party fissures. 

Though the right-wing ideologues are 
not yet strong enough to destroy the Bush 
presidency, they are capable of inflicting po- 
litical damage. Phillips and other conserva- 
tives, encouraged by the election of inde- 


pendent Walter Hickel as Governor of 





Darman: sarcastic barbs for “New-Newtism” 


Alaska on an antitax platform last month, 
are organizing what they call the U.S. Tax- 
payers Party. Phillips concedes that the par- 
ty lacks a “rallying point” so far. But the in- 
cipient revolt could drain off crucial Bush 


votes in 1992. — By Hays Gorey/Washington 


stealth technology, were censured. A Navy 
report accused the Avenger’s developers, 
McDonnell Douglas and General Dynam- 
ics, of falling behind on the aircraft and 
concealing this from the Navy. The report 
also blamed the excessive secrecy sur- 
rounding the A-12 program for the failure 
of high-level Pentagon officials to spot 
flaws sooner in the contractors’ rosy 
estimates. 

The Avenger program is now expect- 
ed to be reviewed, but not scrapped. The 
Navy still wants to buy 620 of 
the planes, costing at least 
$92 million apiece, to replace 
the aging A-6 Intruder as the 
fleet’s most potent attacker 
by 1995. 4 
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Lost in the Fog 


Aftermath of a wrong turn: a Northwest DC-9, clipped by an airliner on takeoff, smolders on the runway 








By ED MAGNUSON 


D espite justifiable worries about close 
calls in the sky, the collision of two 
Northwest airliners at Detroit's Metro Air- 
port last week suggests that airplane pas- 
sengers face grave danger even on the 
ground. The accident, in which eight peo- 
ple were killed and 24 injured, raised a life- 
and-death question: If runways are so fog- 
gy that a pilot can miss two turns and wind 
up in the path of a plane rolling toward 
takeoff, why is the airport still open? 

Landings had been banned at Metro 
because of the fog, but takeoffs were al- 
lowed to continue because visibility on 
the runways was declared to be above the 
required quarter-mile minimum. Captain 
William Lovelace, making only his 13th 
flight after a five-year absence (he had 
left to get treatment for a kidney-stone 
ailment and later opened a gift shop), ap- 
parently became disoriented in the murk 
shortly after pulling his DC-9 away from 
the gate. According to investigators, he 
made a left turn onto a wrong taxiway, 
then failed to turn right onto a second 
taxiway that would have led him back to 
his assigned takeoff point. His delayed 
right turn placed him on the active take- 
off runway (3 Center). 

A ground controller in the tower, un- 
able to see Lovelace’s Flight 1482 in the 
fog, asked First Officer James Schifferns, 
| who was at the DC-9’s radio, “Northwest, 
| are you clear of Runway 3 Center?” 

Schifferns: “It looks like we're on 21 
Center [the designation for the opposite 
direction on 3 Center].” 

Tower: “Northwest one-four-eight- 











Two airliners collide on a Detroit runway, killing eight and 
raising alarms about on-the-ground safety at U.S. airports 


two, if you're on 21 Center, exit that run- 
way immediately, sir.” 

Then came a shouted command from the 
tower: “Get off there!” Lovelace, busy at the 
controls, said later he did not hear his copilot 
tell the tower they were on the runway, or he 
would have “gone for the weeds,” meaning 
roll off the runway and onto the grass. 

In the tower a supervisor barked, “Stop 
all aircraft! Stop all aircraft!” 

Too late. Northwest Flight 299, a 727 
carrying 153 people, had just been cleared 
for takeoff, and was already roaring toward 
the DC-9, Unable to get above the lost air- 
craft, pilot Robert Ouellette felt his right 
wing rip into the DC-9’s cabin and tear off 
one of its tail engines. Despite his shat- 
tered wing, Ouellette skillfully retained 
control and braked to a stop. Said an aide 
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| at the National Transportation Safety 
| Board: “He damn well could have cart- 
wheeled down the runway into another 
fireball. He saved his people.” 

The 44 occupants of the DC-9 were not 
so fortunate. Smoke and toxic fumes en- 
gulfed the cabin as flames flickered from 
| the tail section. “The explosion came from 

the back of the plane,” recalled passenger 
Fred Guyor. “Suddenly all this shrapnel 
| came flying overhead, like a wave in the 
ocean,” The survivors poured out of two 
exits, some breaking bones as they jumped 
| when an evacuation chute failed to open. 

Why had takeoffs been permitted? 
One pilot traveling as a passenger on the 
727 insisted that visibility had been less 
| than a quarter-mile. Francis McKelvey, an 
airport designer and engineering professor 
at Michigan State, said it is time for avia- 
tion officials to ask “whether you should be 
| operating an airport if you can’t see all the 
surfaces on which aircraft are moving.” 

Compared with collision-avoidance 
safeguards in the air, those on the ground are 
primitive. Only 12 U.S. airports have ground 
radar (Detroit does not), but it is unreliable, 
1960s-vintage equipment. A more modern 
radar is being tested in Pittsburgh, but tech- 
nical bugs have delayed its deployment at 
other airports. A network of stop-and-go sig- 
nal lights at taxiway and runway intersections 
has been tried at New York City’s Kennedy 
Airport, but it was discontinued when its 
slowness contributed to delays. London’s 
| often foggy Heathrow, by contrast, has both 
the new radar and the signals. 

Pilots have long complained about con- 
fusing ground markings at Detroit Metro, 
Contends Jerome Lederer, a veteran avia- 
tion-safety expert: “It may be time to consid- 
er anew category in fatal crashes, called ‘gov- 
ernment-induced accidents,’ where failures 
by federal or local authorities contribute to 
the probable cause. Think of the reaction in 
Congress if a Senator or Representative had 
been killed.” —Reported by S.C. Gwynne/Detroit 
and Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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MIAMI 


Wild in the 
Streets 


In the tinderbox of Miami’s im- 
poverished, ethnically diverse 
barrios, it doesn’t take much 
to cause an explosion. Last 
week’s immediate spark was the 
acquittal of six policemen 
charged in the beating death of 
a Puerto Rican man, a suspect- 
ed drug dealer, Within hours, 
hundreds of Puerto Rican teen- 
agers were rampaging through 
the city’s mostly Hispanic Wyn- 


| wood section, stoning cars, 








overturning vehicles, torching 
buildings and looting scores 
of local stores. There were no 
serious injuries, but property 














damage totaled more than $2.9 
million and 13 people were 
arrested. 

One reason for the rioting 
was that, as a local resident put 
it, the freed defendants “were 
cops.” Police harassment is a 
frequent complaint in Wyn- 
wood, But the upheaval also re- 
flected the sense of frustration, 
alienation and powerlessness 
that prevails in the 12,300- 
member Puerto Rican commu- 
nity, which often feels over- 
whelmed by Dade County's 
700,000-strong Cuban main- 
stream. Commented a local 
businessman: “When you have 
a combination of youth, unem- 
ployment, drugs and an excuse, 
you give rioters everything they 
need.” 2 


Tempers and property flare on the streets of Miami 





Erasing the 
Board 


No principle is more sacred to 
American public education 
than the authority of locally 
elected school boards. Yet the 
Boston city council voted last 
week to abolish the indepen- 
dent School Committee and 
put city hall directly in charge 
of Boston's 57,000 public- 
school students, 80% of them 
members of minorities. Black 
leaders and the School Com- 
mittee protested the council’s 
action, which must be ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts 
legislature and signed by the 
Governor. But Mayor Ray- 
mond Flynn, who is pushing 
hard to overhaul the debt- 





| ridden system, argues, “There’s 


just no time anymore to sit 
around and think. We've got 
kids walking away from class- 
rooms, who shoot and kill each 
other in the streets.” 

The School Committee has 
been paralyzed by its failure to 
hire a superintendent after dis- 
missing the black incumbent, 
Laval Wilson, last February 
amid criticism that his manage- 
ment style was too aloof. The 
removal has sparked bitter 
charges of racism, and last week 
a leading candidate withdrew 
his name because of the con- 
tinuing divisions. The council 
proposal would empower the 
mayor to hire and fire the su- 
perintendent. Critics worry, 
however, that such a move 
could open school doors even 
wider to political patronage. 
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Be: 
Berendzen before the fall 


EDUCATION 


Not $1 Million, 
But Not Bad 


Richard Berendzen won't be 
getting his $1 million sever- 
ance package from American 
University after all. But every- 
thing considered, he can hardly 
gripe. Berendzen resigned as 


| president of the Washington 
| institution last April after mak- 





ing repeated obscene tele- 
phone calls from his office to a 
woman in Virginia. Last week, 
following a campus-wide up- 
roar over their largesse, the 
trustees struck a more modest 
deal: Berendzen will be re- 
tained as a tenured senior 
physics professor at a salary 
“appropriate to his faculty 
rank,’’ somewhere around 
$70,000 a year, and will begin 
teaching in the spring of 1992. 
The original $1 million offer 
had prompted three weeks of 
campus protests. Many stu- 
dents and faculty members de- 
nounced the deal as a cop-out 
for the university and a windfall 
for Berendzen. Last week’s 
compromise got a better recep- 
tion. Said Diane Jackson of the 


| Undergraduate Student Con- 


federation: “This is a compas- 
sionate solution that will allow 
Dr. Berendzen and the A.U. 
community the time they need 
to heal.” Still, many faculty 
members are hoping that by the 
spring of 1992, Berendzen will 
choose to go elsewhere. a 





| DOCUMENTS 


Anyone Finda 
Bill of Rights? 


The first 10 amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution, a.k.a. the Bill 
of Rights, are the nation’s most 
basic guarantees of individual 
liberty. Over the past two cen- 
turies, however, five of the orig- 
inal 13 states have managed to 
lose the handwritten copies of 
the Bill of Rights sent to each of 
them for ratification. 

What ever happened to the 


| precious parchments? Georgia 
simply can’t find its copy. North | the festivities. 3 





Carolina thinks a Yan- 
kee yegg grabbed its 
historic document 
during the Civil War 
when General William 
Tecumseh Sherman 
tramped through Ra- 
leigh. And some New 
Yorkers speculate that 
Governor George 
Clinton walked off 
with the state’s manu- 
script when he left the 
statehouse in 1804. 
Probably the most 
embarrassed over the 


| missing text is Pennsylvania, 


which will be host of the bicen- 
tennial celebration of the char- 
ter’s ratification in Philadelphia 
next year. “We have no idea 
what happened to our copy,” 
says the state’s head archi- 
vist, Harry Whipkey. Next-door 
Delaware can’t provide a copy 
either; like Maryland, Dela- 
ware returned its version to the 
Federal Government after the 
Bill of Rights’ ratification. So 
Philadelphia officials are now 
contemplating crossing the 
Delaware to see if they can bor- 
row New Jersey’s original for 





Paper chase: copy of a rare original 
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The Price Is 
Always Right 





By CATHY BOOTH MIAMI 





sssst! Want a deal on some Jordan 

Airs? Joan & David pumps? A 

Donna Karan dress? The latest 

Sony tape deck? Without slogging 
through the sales racks at five different de- 
partment stores? And in a place where the 
teenagers can hang out and Dad can catch a 
football game on TV? Well, here’s a concept 
| inshopping-till-you're-dropping, just in time 
for Christmas and the recession: megamalls 
with maxi discounts. 

Step into Florida’s Sawgrass Mills, the 
world’s biggest outlet-and-discount mall. 
Situated 15 miles west of Fort Lauderdale, it 
boasts 2.2 million sq. ft. of name-brand shop- 
ping at no-name prices. The parking lot 
alone covers 170 acres. Two miles of store- 
fronts, 150 in all, include outlets for such sta- 
tus labels as Ann Taylor, Maidenform, Van 
Heusen, American Tourister and Athlete’s 
Foot, plus such familiar discount stores as 
Brands Mart and Marshalls. 

All offer goods at 20% to 60% off the 
usual retail price, a requirement that is speci- 
fied in the stores’ leases and that distin- 
guishes such discount centers from ordinary 
malls. Try on a $218 Ann Taylor dress, 
slashed to $69.90. Reebok Sole Trainers that 
normally retail for $85, at $55. Anne Klein II 
perfume at $17.95 instead of the usual $32. 
More than 1.5 million shoppers have done so 
since Sawgrass opened its doors in October. 
“Everybody is looking for bargains these 
days,” says William Cohen, 36, waving a pair 
of jeans selling at $30—half-price—at the 
jammed Guess? outlet. 

Unlike dreary discount stores or outlets 
of the past, which tended to be about as cozy 
as an airplane hangar, Sawgrass Mills has a 
Disneyesque ambiance that offers fun along 
with bargains. The innovative Coral Gables, 
Fla., firm Arquitectonica designed the mall 
in a wacky alligator shape, a nice touch con- 
sidering its location at the edge of the Ever- 
glades. The Florida theme extends from the 
logo, a saw-toothed alligator, to parking-lot 
markers (a yellow toucan, a pink flamingo, 
etc.), to a windswept-looking Hurricane 











Outlet malls are hot, but dither retailers see them 
_as the Grinch that’s stealing Christmas 


Food Court, complete with wind sounds and 
swirling banners. Shoppers stroll under pal- 
metto trees down four “main streets” with 
themes ranging from Caribbean to Art 
Deco. And, for family amusement, minia- 
ture golf, roller skating and a movie theater 
are in the works, 

Upscale discount megamalls were per- 
haps inevitable, given these cash-poor yet 
image-conscious times. Since 1978 the in- 
dustry has mushroomed from just seven 
outlet centers to more than 280, with gross 
sales estimated at as high as $18 billion. 
Last year sales for outlets and off-price 
stores rose 10% to 12%, about double the 
rate of increase at ordinary retail stores. 

Many of the most popular direct-from- 
the-factory establishments are individual 
stores, such as the L.L. Bean outlet in 
North Conway, N.H., or the V F Factory 
Outlet in Reading, Pa. But hundreds of 
outlet centers, ranging from spartan shop- 
ping strips to swank malls, now cater to 
tourists and travelers. Many are sited just 
off major interstate highways or close to 


Sidewalk Santa buoys the buying spirit 
One bright spot in a lackluster season. 














Disneyesque ambiance: Sawgrass Mills offers 


vacation spots. “For these prices, I don’t 
mind fighting the freeway,” exults Houston 
housewife Laura Freeman, two small kids 
in tow, as she balances a mound of towels 
selling for $2.99 a pound at the Lone Star 
State Factory Stores mall near Galveston. 

Sawgrass, perhaps the snazziest discount 
mall to date, was built by Western Develop- 
ment Corp. based on the firm’s two earlier 
successes: Potomac Mills in suburban Vir- 
ginia and Franklin Mills on the fringes of 
Philadelphia. Each attracts 1 million bar- 
gain-hunting shoppers a month. “Western is 
doing something daring and truly different, 
gambling that this might be the future of 
malls in America,” says Terry Dunham, pub- 
lisher of Value Retail News, which tracks the 
outlet industry from Clearwater, Fla. West- 
ern has plans for four more discount malls: 
near Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and On- 
tario, Calif. Not to be outdone, Benderson 
Development Co., Western’s main rival in 
megamall retailing, is building what it touts 

s “the largest manufacturers’ mall in the 
universe” near Niagara Falls. The 200-store 
extravaganza, scheduled to open in 1992, 
features a Fashion Avenue of stores of the 
most exclusive designers and “Epcot-like 
life-size video games.” 

The labels-for-less malls may be the 
only bright spot in what is shaping up as a 
singularly lackluster Christmas for retail- 
ers. Last week Sears, Roebuck, faced with 
declining sales, announced a salary freeze 
for 20,000 of its 330,000 employees; Macy’s 
was combatting speculation that recent 
losses might undermine its already precari- 
ous financial position. Meanwhile, Child 
World, the nation’s second largest chain of 
toy stores, declared a six-week moratorium 
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two miles of shops 








on paying its bills so that it would have 
enough cash to keep its shelves stocked 
through the holiday season. 

Many of the already battered retailers 
are howling about the growth of cut-rate 
competitors, who happen to include a num- 
ber of their own suppliers. The 2,500 firms 
belonging to the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation went on record against the prolifer- 
ation of manufacturers’ outlets; some are 
boycotting brands that have opened their 
own shops. “It’s impossible to compete 
against them,” complains association presi- 
dent William Boettge. For small stores, out- 


| lets are “making a tough business all the | alienating their biggest accounts.” 





ae 


Magnet for travelers: Texas’ Mill Store Plaza mall attracts shoppers by the busload 


tougher,” says John Cox, a recently retired 
shoe-shop owner in Lawrence, Kans., who 
saw his business drop more than 15% after a 
Bass outlet opened nearby and undercut his 
prices 20% to 30%. The 21,000-member Na- 


| tional Sporting Goods Association also dis- 


courages manufacturers from opening out- 
lets, though their protests have had little 
effect. 

Leonard Berry, head of Texas A&M 
University’s Center for Retailing, sees a 
big risk in the “factory-to-you” approach: 
“Manufacturers must be careful not to cut 
their own throats. They run the risk of 
The 












manufacturers take that warning to heart. 
Most outlets and malls are miles from de- 
partment-store turf. Women’s apparel 
manufacturer Liz Claiborne placed its 
22 outlets 45 minutes to an hour from 
retailers selling its label. “We are very 
sensitive to our department stores, 
since they are the nucleus of the busi- 
ness,” says Harvey Jones, ad manager 
at West Point Pepperell, who won't 
even divulge the number of outlets 

the brand operates. Others go to 

some lengths to disguise their 
outlets: Izod Lacoste sports- 

wear is sold at Fashion 





The Five-Fingered Discount 


ot all the goods that disappear from store shelves during 
the holiday season are bought. Sticky-fingered custom- 
ers and employees make off with $9 billion in merchandise an- 
nually, and Christmas is the big season. Shoplifting has 


but why are you bothering?’ " says Robert DiLonardo, mar- 
keting chief of Security Tags Systems Inc., the major U.S. 
manufacturer. His firm has marketed nearly 2 million of the 
Swedish-invented tags to about 200 U.S. stores. One chain’s 


jumped 35% in the past four years, making it 
the fastest-growing larceny crime in the 
country. According to one study, shoplifters 
get away with the loot 97% of the time. 
Fearing that the souring economy will 
lead to even more thefts, retailers are resort- 
ing to novel deterrents. One innovation is an 
“ink tag,” a plastic disk containing three glass 
vials of indelible ink that is attached to a gar- 
ment and removable only with a special tool. 
Tamper with the tag and the ink spills, stain- 
ing the fabric and perhaps a finger or two. 
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“We're saying, ‘Get away with it if you want, Getting caught green-handed 


losses were reportedly cut 60%. 

Some antitheft systems are decidedly 
low-tech. Several grocery stores, including 
Cub Foods in Colorado Springs, Colo., are 


= 8 placing life-size cardboard figures of local 


police officers next to such tempting items as 
film and cosmetics. The cutouts cost Cub 
$500 apiece but have reduced shoplifting in 
the store 30% in the past six weeks. “We 
don’t have to feed them, pay them, give them 
vacation or worker’s comp,” says assistant 
manager L.J. Stevens. “We just clean them 
off once a week with a dustcloth.” as 
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Flair outlets, Escada at First Choice out- 
lets, and Dior and Hathaway at Warnaco. 
Established discounters like K Mart 
and Wal-Mart say they are not threatened 
by the new invaders, partly because they 
perceive the discount centers as out-of- 
the-way places, suitable mainly for tourists 


or big-haul shopping. Luxury department | 


stores like Bloomingdale’s and Saks Fifth 
Avenue take an élitist approach—at least 
publicly—and shrug off the challenge from 
outlet malls. “The competition in retail is 
| always fierce, but our customer is not at- 
tracted to an outlet mall,” says Carol Sang- 
er, vice president of the Federated and Al- 
lied Stores chain, which includes 


Bloomingdale’s, Burdine’s, A&S and Jor- 
dan Marsh. She may be wrong about that. 
“I'd much rather go to a fancy mall and 
shop a sale,” admits Sheryl Rolnick, 39, of 
Coral Springs, but one day recently she 
drove out to Sawgrass to do a little bargain 
hunting. “The discount malls are having an 





effect,” she says. “Lately, my local Lord & 


Taylor and Jordan Marsh are dead.” 


hen there’s the “if you can’t beat 

‘em join ‘em” approach. Sears 

and J.C. Penney have placed cata- 

log outlet stores at the new dis- 
count malls. Upscale Ann Taylor has two 
clearance centers at megamalls. Even Saks 
opened its first outlet in Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Mills. “Like it or not, it’s the wave 
of the future,” says Sid Mayer, Saks’ senior 
vice president of merchandise liquidation. 
“Traditional department stores were in 
trouble anyhow. Discount malls are a nec- 
essary evil.” 

For shoppers, of course, they are a 
blessing, but not without some pitfalls. Ser- 
vice can be spotty to nonexistent. At Bass 
shoe outlets, for instance, the customer 
himself must find the right size shoes. Of- 
ten the latest styles and fashions are not of- 
fered at outlets, and there may be a limited 





selection of sizes. Nor is getting a bargain 


| guaranteed. Prices have edged up as yes- 


teryear’s bare-bones outlet stores full of 
seconds and irregulars have given way to 
today’s fancy discount malls full of first- 
quality goods. “You need a good eye or 
you can still get ripped off,” observes Mark 
Trainor, an Austin computer salesman 
browsing for clothes at San Marcos Fac- 
tory Shops, one of two outlet malls off the 
interstate highway between San Antonio 
and Austin. “There are good buys at the 
discount malls but not great buys,” warns 
consumer advocate Mona Doyle at the 
Consumer Network, based in Philadelphia. 

Indeed, as cut-rate malls turn them- 
selves into theme parks, with frills and 
flourishes and higher overhead costs, their 
primary advantage—lower prices—just 
might start to disappear. For now, though, 
did we leave the car by the talking toucan, 
or was it the pink flamingo? —With reporting 
by Richard Woodbury/New Braunfels 
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Oo ne woman insisted that her daughter schedule her wed- 
ding around the event. Another loyal customer told her 
husband that his open-heart surgery would just have to wait. 
And what was the big occasion? Opening day of a sale at Tues- 
day Morning. The offbeat discount retailer, with stores in 52 
cities, engenders a loyalty bordering on fanaticism among its 
customers. And that loyalty has fostered frantic Since 
1980, the Dallas-based discount chain (estimated 1990 sales: 
$110 million) has expanded from 35 outlets to 132 stores in 21 
states, with profits climbing from $695,000 to a projected 
$5 million this year. 

Its secret goes beyond discounts, which range from 50% to 
80% on élite-brand merchandise. Much of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing mystique stems from its unpredictable offerings and unor- 
thodox schedule. The stores are open just four times a year, 


Tuesday Morning in Atlanta: deep discounts, offbeat hours, unpredictable offerings 


for seasonal sales that last from four to 
nine weeks. “Who wants to be in busi- 
ness before February and who wants the 
doldrums of July and August?” asks 
chairman and founder Lloyd Ross, who 
decided to name the 18-year-old com- 
pany after his favorite time of the week. 
The selection of goods is equally whim- 
sical. “Even our buyers don’t know what 
to expect,” says Ross. “They buy what- 
ever comes along. We have either the 
greatest selection of dishes in the world 
or none at all.” 

The minimalist schedule helps hold 
2 down costs at the stores, which are typi- 
> cally low-rent, warehouse-like places 
* with cement floors. Aside from a single 
manager per store, all employees are 
3 part time; many are recruited from the 
; ranks of loyal customers, tempted by 
* the 20% employee discount. The com- 
pany stocks its shelves with closeout 
lines acquired at a fraction of their orig- 
inal price. Typical offerings range from Waterford crystal 
frames ($24.99 ) to Fendi mufflers ($19.99) to Spode china. 

Eager shoppers often line up hours before the 9:30 a.m. 
daily openings. Some arrive in car pools, others in chauffeured 
limousines. “A friend who could afford anything first brought 
me here,” said an Atlanta shopper. Another says enthusiasti- 
cally, “You can buy three or four gifts on an $85 budget.” 

Tuesday Morning anticipates strong holiday sales, despite 
a sluggish start. “We expect to end the year 12% up,” says 
Ross. The company typically rakes in 45% of its revenues and 
all its profits in the fourth quarter. But Ross is looking far be- 
yond the current season. He aims to nearly double the number 
of Tuesday Morning stores to 250 by 1995 and to be open— 
and closed—for business in every state. | —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta 
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Reach Out and Grab Someone 


AT&T moves to end years of frustration and heavy losses 
in the computer field with one bold $6 billion stroke 














| By THOMAS MC CARROLL NEW YORK 
hen American Telephone & Tele- 


WwW graph entered the computer business 
six years ago, big things were expected to 
happen. After all, the company had invented 
the transistor, the basic building block of 
modern computers, and it had built the na- 
tion’s telephone system, which is essentially 
one vast computer network. Industry ana- 
lysts predicted that AT&T one day would 


PLUGGING 
IN TO 
COMPUTERS 


















After the government breaks 
up Ma Bell, AT&T is free to 
enter the commercial 
computer business 











even challenge IBM for market supremacy. 
The government, which had barred Ma Bell 
from the business until the phone monopoly 
was broken in 1984, fretted that it might be 
opening the way for the giant (1989 reve- 
nues: $36.11 billion) to dominate the com- 
puter industry. But instead of conquering 
the market, AT&T has suffered one humili- 
ating defeat after another, racking up huge 
losses in the process. 

Though many expected the company to 
throw in the towel, AT&T stunned Wall 
Street last week by proposing the biggest ac- 
quisition in the brief history of the computer 
industry, offering to buy Dayton-based com- 
puter maker NCR for $6 billion. When NCR 
rejected the initial, friendly offer, its suitor 
shocked the business world once more by 
launching a hostile takeover attempt. In a 
face-to-face showdown with AT&T's board 
members in New York City, NCR manage- 
ment vowed to resist. But industry analysts 
generally believe that the big telecommuni- 
cations firm will ultimately prevail, strength- 
ening NCR in the long run. Says Maria Lewis 
of Shearson Lehman Bros.: “AT&T would 
make an ideal corporate parent.” Still, the 
deal carries enormous financial risks for 
AT&T, which had tried to build a computer 
business from scratch, avoiding large acqui- | 
sitions. “AT&T will triumph, but it may be a_ | 
Pyrrhic victory,” says John McCarthy, an an- 
alyst at Forrester Research. “It’s buying itself 
a land mine of problems.” 

Atleast on paper, the AT&T-NCR com- 
bination looks like a good match. NCR, 






















known for its electronic cash registers and 
automated-teller machines, is a leading 
maker of midsize and desktop computers. 
With revenues of $5.96 billion last year, it is 
the fifth largest U.S. computer manufacturer 
(after IBM, Digital Equipment, Unisys and 
Hewlett-Packard). What excites AT&T, 
however, is not NCR's market share but the 
potential for linking its own long-distance 
telephone system to NCR's worldwide net- 
work of cash registers and ATMs. That would 
give AT&T significant entrée into the ex- 
ploding business of processing transactions 
for retailing and financial-services firms. 
And it fits into AT&T's dream for the 21st 
century: towire every household for comput- 
erized shopping services. 

NCR also suits AT&T's long-term com- 
puter strategy. The two companies’ ma- 
chines are largely compatible, using the same 


Introduces its first commercial line of computers 






Invests $260 million in joint venture with Olivetti 
Forms partnership with Convergent Technologies 


Rumors of mergers with Digital Equipment, 
Sperry, Wang, and Data General 






1987 


Invests $400 million in 
Sun Microsystems 






1988 


1989 


operating software, called Unix, invented by 
AT&T in 1969. As a result, they would be 
able to integrate their product lines rather 
than face the dilemma of having to eliminate 
asystem. But more important for AT&T, the 
addition of NCR would enhance the compa- 
ny’s position in its ongoing battle with IBM to 
establish Unix as the industry standard. Both 
companies want to replace the technically 
outdated standard known as Dos. IBM’s en- 
try, called Os/2, appears to be the stronger 
contender, While Unix has been gaining 
market share, AT&T lacks the credible ma- 
chines to exploit the system’s rising populari- 
ty. Instead, other computer makers using 
Unix, including Sun Microsystems and Digi- 
tal Equipment, have cashed in. 

AT&T's abysmal showing in computers 
so far is somewhat baffling. Its scientists at 
Bell Laboratories have been on the leading 
edge of computing, playing a key role in 
developing such technology as the micro- 
processor. But the company has failed to 
convert high science into financial success. 
Its first commercial computers, a series of 





Battle begins to establish Unix system as industry standard 


Purchases Paradyne for $250 million 


midsize machines called 3Bs, flopped | 
largely because, at up to $100,000, they 
were overpriced. The company later 
formed joint ventures with Convergent 
Technologies and Italy’s Olivetti to make 
personal computers under the AT&T 
brand. It also formed a partnership with 
Sun and made a number of minor acquisi- 
tions, including Paradyne, a modem mak- 
er, and Istel, which customizes computer 
systems. But AT&T never managed to cap- 
ture more than 3% of the market, and 
losses have mounted to as much as $3 bil- 
lion. Rumors began to swirl about a possi- 
ble merger as a quick fix. Among the 
known targets: EDS, Sperry, Digital 
Equipment, Wang and Data General. 

AT&T had approached NCR in 1988, 
but the response was the same as today’s: 
no, thanks. NCR only recently revamped 
its product line, shifting from computers 
using its own software system to ma- 
chines that run Unix and pos. “We 
didn’t want AT&T’s computer mess 
dumped on us then, and we don’t want it 
now,” says Charles Exley, NCR’s chief 
executive. In discussions last week with 
AT&T's chief executive, Robert Allen, 
Exley warned of the history of failed 
computer marriages, such as Sperry and 
Burroughs or IBM and Rolm: “The in- 
dustry graveyard is littered with mergers 
that have been outright calamities, and 
there is no reason to believe this one will 
be any different.” 

Allen’s task is to convince the NCR 
chief that this acquisition would not be- 






















Purchases Istel for 
$285 million 






Courts NCR, 
hoping to 
combine 
computer lines 


come anoth- 
er tale from 
the crypt. Al- 
though Exley 
has threat- 
ened to resign if “AT&T succeeds in 
shooting its way into NCR,” analysts think 
he can be persuaded by a higher price. 
NCR has indicated a willingness to submit, 
but at $125 a share (for a $8.5 billion total) 
rather than the $90 offered by AT&T. Wall 
Street observers think the two sides will 
settle at around $105 a share. For its part, 
AT&T refuses to back down. In a letter to 
Exley, Allen said, “We remain dedicated 
to the completion of this transaction.” But 
even if AT&T does bag NCR, its problems 
| could be just beginning. 3 


TIE Chart by Steve Hart 
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Business Notes 





Dealers are shouting for more 


Desperately 
Seeking Saturn 


Where’s Saturn? Frustrated 
| dealers and prospective car 

buyers have been asking that 

question since General Motors 

rolled out its much touted new 
| auto in October. Last week 
GM’s Saturn division said that 
trouble in fitting the car’s doors 
and other exterior components, 
and in obtaining parts that 
meet strict quality standards, 








had limited production 
through Nov. 30 to 
2,162 autos, one-third 
of the planned output. 
Saturn said it was cor- 
recting the problems, 
and expects to build 
3,000 cars in Decem- 
ber, still less than half 
the projected produc- 
tion rate. 

The snags have 
forced Saturn to post- 
pone the opening of its 
first dealerships in the North- 
east until spring, and confound- 
ed owners of the 52 existing 
dealerships, each of whom has 
spent about $2 million in start- 
| up costs. “I’ve got 45 deposits 
from customers for new cars, 
but I’ve received only six cars,” 
laments Karen Tibus, president 
of a Plymouth, Mich., franchise. 
A dealer in Cleveland says he’s 
lost 20 sales because of the de- 
lays. Saturn officials are report- 
edly considering ways to com- 
pensate dealers for the business 
they have lost. w 
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AIRLINES 


Back ina 
Tailspin 


* For the second 
time in seven 
years, a financial 
downdraft swept 
Continental Air- 
lines into bank- 
ruptcy court last 
week. Faced with 
rising fuel costs 
and $2.2 billion of 

debt incurred under Frank Lor- 

enzo, the airline’s expansion- 
minded former boss, Continen- 
tal filed for protection while it 
prepares a repayment plan. 

“We were just running out of 

cash,” said chairman Hollis 
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| Harris 


| Harris, who vowed to maintain 
| the airline’s full schedule of 
flights. 


The filing came as the na- | 


tion’s fifth largest carrier was 
beginning to win back custom- 
ers with a better on-time per- 
formance and other improve- 
ments. Most passengers stuck 
with the airline. The real crunch 
may come next month when the 
peak season ends. “Once holi- 
day price slashing is over, fares 
will have to increase,” Harris 
said. “But to raise them at the 
rate necessary to offset the total 
increase in fuel prices would 
cripple business travel and all 
but obliterate pleasure travel.” 
Harris must navigate such tur- 
bulence if he expects to fly Con- 
tinentaloutofChapter1ll. 








TRADE 


Can’t Make 
A Deal 


The omens were bleak from 
the start. As talks got under 
way in Brussels last week in the 
final round of negotiations on 
revising the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, 
30,000 European and Japanese 
farmers marched through 
clouds of tear gas in the city 
center, destroying property and 
brandishing placards opposing 
cuts in agricultural subsidies. 


| The farmers’ fury helped torpe- 





Aprotester in Brussels marches against cuts in farm subsidies 


do the GaTT’s four-year at- 
tempt to set new guidelines for 
nearly $4 trillion in global com- 
merce. The effort collapsed 
on Friday when the European 
Community refused to meet de- 
mands by the U.S. and other 
major food exporters to cut 
farm aid more than 30%. 
Mindful that the failure 
could unleash a spiral of protec- 
tionism, delegates from the 107 
participating nations consented 
to a cooling-off period. They 
will meet in Geneva early next 
year in a final push to salvage 
something from their tiring and 
often tempestuous talks. a 
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A Failure of 
Principles? 


Even as S&Ls were teetering on 
the brink of bankruptcy, their 
financial health was being certi- 
fied by accounting firms. As a 
result, One company is now 
threatened with loss of its li- 
cense in California. The state 
board of accountancy has 
charged Ernst & Young with 
negligence in auditing Charles 
Keating’s Lincoln Savings and 
Loan, whose 1989 collapse 








SATELLITES 


Let a Dish Be 
Your Umbrella 


TV viewers in Palm Springs, 
Calif., had a little problem. 
Though satellite dishes were 
the best way to bring in addi- 
tional channels, several home- 
owner associations banned the 


Covert equipment 











contraptions on the grounds 
that they are ugly. To the rescue 
came Under Cover Satellite 
Systems. The Indio, Calif., firm 
created dishes in disguise: satel- 
lite antennas that resemble pa- 
tio umbrellas. For $3,000 to 
$5,000—about the price of an 
ordinary dish—the company 
will have a dealer install one in 
any of six colors, complete with 





could cost taxpayers $2 billion. 

The board contends that 
Arthur Young, which later 
merged with Ernst & Whinney, 
improperly allowed the thrift to 
show a pretax profit in 1987 by 
violating generally accepted ac- 
counting principles. The firm, 
which severed its ties to Lincoln 
in 1988, denies this. Possible 
penalties include loss or sus- 
pension of license, or proba- 
tion. “Audit firms are under 
pressure to please the client,” 
says deputy attorney general 
Michael Granen. “They've got 
to learn to just say no.” 2 











table and four matching chairs. 
The umbrella covers are made 
of a specially woven acrylic fab- 
ric that allows signals to pass 
through without interference; 
wires are concealed in the post. 
Under Cover is capitalizing on 
the expanding dish market 
(U.S. sales: 30,000 a month). In 
its first six months the firm has 
sold about 500 dishes. rT 
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Were Improving Americas 
Economy One Garage At A Time 
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Chevrolet and the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks and Chevy Is a trademark of the GM Corp 

©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together .. buckle up 

“Ail comparisons exclude other GM vehicles. tEstimated range is determined by multiplying the highway estimate 
(EPA est. hwy. 23) by the 25-galion fuel tank capacity. **Based on 1989 light-duty truck registration data 
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Chevy Truck’s fuel economy beats Ford’s. \n 36 different powertrain combinations, 
Chevy trucks get better fuel economy than Ford. That’s over 75% of all comparable powertrains. 
In fact, Chevy’s C1500 Half-Ton is the highest-mileage full-size pickup you can buy. 
America’s most popular pickup with its standard 4.3L Vortec V6 and manual 5-speed beats 
every full-size pickup made by Ford or anyone else* With EPA est. MPG city 17/ hwy. 23, 
that gives Chevy a highway cruising range of 575 miles!* Better fuel economy is just one more 
reason more truck owners switched to Chevy trucks last year than to any other truck** 


The 


More People Are Winning With <>} of America. TODAY’S TRUCK IS CHEVROLET.” 
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adonna 
raws a Line 


After MTV rejects her latest video, the 
Material Girl launches a program of 
self-defense and self-promotion 


By JAY COCKS 


The latest—the very latest 
from the Madonna hotline 
(dial 1-800-Boy-Toys): she 
has to trim her hedges. And 
a pine tree. A Donald Rob- 
inson, who lives next to Ma- 
donna’s spread in the Holly- 
wood Hills, groused that his 
view was being obstructed 
by overweening foliage. Ma- 
donna claimed the greenery 
was necessary to preserve 
her privacy. Lawyers looked 
into it. A Los Angeles supe- 
rior court judge decided that 
Madonna should get out the 
shears. Or maybe she could 
invite Edward Scissorhands 
over for a photo op. 

And the next latest from 
the hotline: the video. That 
video. The one that MTV 
wouldn’t play. The one that 
got shown last week on 
Nightline, with its star and 
perpetrator in fine form, sit- 
ting in the hot seat often oc- 
cupied by representatives of 
upstart Third World nations 
and handling tough ques- 
tions with brass and smarts 
“I draw the line,” she an- 
nounced to anyone wonder- 
ing how far she'd go, “[at} 
violence and humiliation 
and degradation, O.K.?” 

Fine. It was good to see 
the Justify My Love video— 
sleck, fairly harmless stuff, as 
it turns out—and a kick to 
watch Madonna go a round 
or two with Nightline’s For- 
rest Sawyer. The program 
scored some excellent ratings 
and a bracing dose of sex ap- 
peal, while allowing any in- 


terested party to get a look at 
the video without laying out 
$9.98 for it at the local media 
outlet. Preorders have been 
“incredible,” according to 
a V.P. at its distributor, 
Warner Reprise Home Vid- 
co, who says, “We're ship- 
ping a quarter of a million.” 

Nighiline’s Sawyer knew 
the controversy would boost 
sales of the video and of The 
Immaculate Collection, a re- 
cently released greatest-hits 
package on which Justify My 
Love is the lead single. “In 
the end, you're going to 
wind up making even more 
money than you would 
have,” he said. “Yeah,” the 
lady replied, with one of her 
crinkly Mae West grins. “So, 
lucky me.” 

But how does she keep 
lucking out like this? Why is 
everything Madonna does 
of such consuming interest? 





Onstage: an icon of stainless-steel sexuality 


From her hedges to her 
hairdo, her love affairs to 
her videos, her up-to-the- 
minute music to her ahead- 
of-the-fashion persona— 
why does all this grab so 


~ 





Onscreen: a spicy scene with boyfriend Ward in that video 
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much attention from so 
many places? Whether Ma- 
donna deserves the atten- 
tion—or manipulates it 
shrewdly—is an open ques- 
tion. What's plain to see, 
from TV _ infotainment 
shows to magazine covers, is 
that she’s got it. And knows 
how to Keep it 

Her friend David Gef- 
fen, the film and record im- 
presario, has an elegantly 
simple explanation. She is, 
he says, the “superstar sex 
goddess of the video genera- 
tion.” Such attention just ac- 
crues, almost by gravitation- 
al force, to such a creature. 
“She gets as much out of her 
talent as anyone ever has,” 
says entertainment lawyer 
John Branca, who has repre- 
sented Michael Jackson and 
the Rolling Stones. Branca 
counts “controversy and sex 
appeal and great music” as 








Madonna’s major assets 
“Plus,” he adds, “she’swale 
ways reinventing herself.” 
It’s all that well-timed in- 
vention that keeps the fans 
interested and the media 
poised, sometimes at odd 
angles. Glamour got her on 
its December cover by de- 
claring her one of its 10 
Women of the Year “for 
personifying women’s pow- 
er of self-determination.” 
Forbes brought her right out 
front on its October issue 
with a headline that asked, 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST BUSI- 
NESS WOMAN? By estimat- 





Video director Mondino 


ing that Madonna had 
earned at least $125 million 
over the past half-decade 
the magazine 
answered its own question 
But Madonna—a high 
school graduate with a doc 
torate in street smarts 

likes to do business, not talk 
about it. Conversation is re- 
served for matters of greater 
moment, like music, AIDS, 
teenage pregnancy and turn- 
ing out the vote, all issues on 
which she has taken a strong 


effectively 





Consuming interest: on the town with Ward 


and sometimes 
Stand, _ 

re she can get any- 
one interested in what she 
thinks, however, she has to 
keep everyone inte in 


striking 


her. In. this vital skill of — 


show-biz survival she has no 
current rival. The Justify My 
Love video is a long way 
from shocking, but it is a tad 
more risqué than the usual 
mTvV fare, Madonna claims 
that when she sent the music 
network the video, “half of 
me thought I was going to 
get away with it.” Surely she 
must have known she was 
provoking a showdown, just 
as surely as she knew what 
to do about it when it 
happened, 

Her surprise may not be 
entirely disingenuous, but it 
is understandable. Justify My 
Love, shot at the Royal Mon- 
ceau Hotel in Paris and fea- 
turing Madonna in heavy 
make-out mode with current 
lover Tony Ward, has the 
high-gloss, fashion-magazine 
look of a Helmut Newton 
layout. Directed by rock-vid- 
eo ace Jean-Baptiste Mon- 
dino, Justify My Love bor- 
rows imagery from sources as 
various as The Night Porter 
and The Blue Angel, then 
spices the proceedings with 
suggestions of bondage, voy- 
and multiple cou- 
plings among various part- 
ners and genders. 

Except for the bisexuality 
and a certain tone of tender- 
ness, that’s pretty much what 
you get in the average heavy- 





eurism 


metal video too. But because 
this is Madonna 
and not a band 
of metal brains, 
the video tran- 
scends its func- 
tion as a market- 
ing tool and 
becomes some- 
thing closer to a 
statement 

It treats sex- 
ual adventurism 
and fantasy play 
fully, the way 
Madonna always 
has. Her videos 
are at one with 
her music and 
her personality 
they are all, in 
figurative way, 








How Justify My Love boosted 
on-air ratings 
Program Version Ratings 
Entertainment Exceeded 
Tonight average 
Saturday Highest of 
Night Live the season* 
CNN Showbiz Highest of 
Today the week 
The Howard Highest 
Stern Show ever 
Nightline Highest 
this year* 


*Hetsen overngtts 
TIME Chart by Nagel Holmes 


about safe sex. The deliber- 
ate artfulness of her various 
personas stresses artificiality 
above all. The common cool- 
ness of each role she plays 
keeps everything at a safe 
distance, stylizing all the sen- 
suality out of passion until 
only the appearance re- 
mains. In that way she can be 
provocative and protective 
at the same time. Watching 
Madonna on tape or in con- 
cert work her way through a 
tune like Express Yourself is 
not, say, like watching Rita 
Hayworth steam through Put 
the Blame on Mame. 
Hayworth embodied sexual- 
ity; Madonna ritualizes it, 
teasingly and compellingly, 
but puts it right where it be- 
longs for the entertainment 
purposes of an Arps-ridden 
time: just out of reach. 

“IT wouldn’t have turned 
out the way I was if I didn’t 
have all those old-fashioned 
values to rebel against,” 
Madonna once told John- 
ny Carson, and right there 
is the very core of her ap- 
peal. Forget the wild cos- 
tumes and media teas- 
ing, the flirtatious 
sacrilege and bluenose 
bashing. She’s fasci- 
nating because she is 
America’s favorite kind of 
hero: a winner. The old- 
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Like a virgin? 





sy, whether spontaneous or . 


reer: she emerges 
rious. 

lonna wouldn't back 
off when Pepsi, having paid 
her $5 million for a commer- 
cial endorsement, got ner- 
vous over the possible fall- 
out from the Like a Prayer 
video, which showed her 
boogying in front of a burn- 
ing crucifix. The company 
pulled its Madonna com- 
mercial after a single airing, 
but Madonna kept her full 
fee. Winner by a decision. 

In her current imbroglio, 
Madonna, against heavy 
odds, makes MTV look like 
an organization of aging 
church elders, and herself a 
champion of feminism and 
free expression in the pro- 
cess. Winner by a knockout 

At the end of Justify My 
Love, having given expres- 
sion to a free range of sexual 
fantasy, she lopes down the 
hotel corridor, rumpled and 
laughing, satisfied and tri- 
umphant. Is there anyone 
out there who is still discom- 
fited by the image of a wom- 
an taking pleasure in her 
own flights of erotic fancy? 
Then Madonna is not only 
the winner again, but she’s 
the champ. Reported by 
Patrick E. Cole and Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Justice Comes to the Amazon 





By ANDREA DORFMAN 

he little-known town in 

the remote western Am- 
azon has just four dingy 
guesthouses and 450 phone 
lines and lies a rugged five- 
hour drive from the nearest 
major airport. And yet this 
week, normally tranquil Xa- 
puri (pop. 6,000) is being in- 
vaded by 3,000 visitors from 
the surrounding territory and 
around the globe. They have 
| come to witness a long-await- 
ed event: the trial of two men 
accused of murdering Chico 
Mendes. In fact, everyone 
who cares about environ- 
mental issues is watching to 
see whether justice will pre- 
vail in the case of the humble 
rubber tapper whose defense 
of the Amazon rain forest 
made him a world-renowned 
martyr. 

But is the proceeding, as 
many of the local people 
claim, just a show for the in- 
ternational media? No, ar- 
gues Brazilian Environment 
Secretary José Lutzenberger, 
who sees the trial as a clear 
demonstration that his country will protect 
the rain forest, along with the rubber tap- 
pers (seringueiros) and Indians who de- 
pend upon the trees for their livelihood. 
“Chico Mendes did not die in vain,” he 
says. “We must and will put a stop to eco- 
logical crimes.” 

For decades, ever widening patches of 
the Amazon have been burned or cut down 
by developers building towns, ranchers 
raising cattle, companies going after tim- 
ber and settlers trying to grow crops. 
Mendes was among those forest dwellers 
who realized that their way of life was slow- 
ly being snuffed out. So in 1975, he orga- 
nized a rural workers’ union. To stop the 
deforestation, union members and their 
families formed human blockades around 
areas scheduled to be cleared. These 





PICTURE GROUP 


ON MAIER OR 


save thousands of acres but also made 
Mendes unpopular with landowners and 
local officials. 

Two men accused of killing him—Dar- 
ly Alves da Silva, 56, a wealthy Xapuri 
rancher, and his son Darci, 24—were the 
targets of one of Mendes’ last empates, in 


76 








Gandhiesque acts, called empates, helped | 





Hollywood wooed Iizamar Mendes, shown with a 
husband. Darly, top right, 





But convicting the alleged killers of Chico Mendes would not end the 
fight between ranchers and rubber tappers in the rain forest 


March 1988. After the confrontation, 
Mendes, who had allegedly been threat- 
ened many times by the elder Da Silva, 
feared for his life and alerted the police. 
But on Dec. 22, 1988, Mendes was struck 
down by a single shotgun blast as he 
stepped out the back door of his home. His 
police bodyguards were inside playing 
dominoes. Mendes was 44. 

Though his accomplishments were vir- 
tually unknown outside the conservation 
community, the shot that killed him ech- 
oed around the world. His widow Ilzamar, 
now 25, was soon traveling to the U.S. and 
other countries to accept posthumous 
awards showered on Mendes by environ- 
mental groups. She sold the rights to his 
story for more than $1 million. Producer 
David Puttnam will make a movie; numer- 
ous books, TV documentaries and maga- 
zine articles are in the works. 

Meanwhile, justice has moved relative- 
ly slowly in Xapuri. Though the Da Silvas 
Were arrested within weeks of the murder, 
the case was delayed as the defense made a 
variety of motions and investigators ques- 
tioned more than 50 people, accumulating 






photo of her martyred 
and Darci Alves da Silva go on trial this week. 





some 2,200 pages of statements. Almost all 
those involved in the case—including the 

| judge, Mendes family members, seringueiro 
leaders, the lawyers and the Da Silvas— 
have received death threats. 

Of the dozen people expected to testify 
| during the trial, the key prosecution witness 
is 16-year-old Genésio Bar- 
bosa da Silva (no relation to 
the defendants), a former Da 
Silva ranch hand. He told po- 
lice that he overheard the | 
younger Da Silva plan and | 
then boast of Mendes’ mur- 
der. Several other people 
have said they heard both Da 
Silvas threaten Mendes and 
the seringueiros. And the son 
confessed to the shooting, al- 
though he later retracted the 
statement. 

Those familiar with the 
Mendes case, including the 
lawyers, believe the verdict 
is in. “I would be very 
surprised—shocked, is more 
like it—if the jury does not 
find them guilty,” says Mar- 
cio Thomaz Bastos, the chief 
prosecutor. Defense lawyer 
Joao Lucena Leal considers 
acquittal so unlikely that he 
is preparing an appeal. “It is 
going to be impossible to 
have a fair trial,” Leal says. 
“With the eyes of the world 
on Xapuri, what you are go- 
ing to witness is two men who 
had nothing to do with the 
killing being sacrificed.” If 
convicted, the Da Silvas 
could receive sentences of 12 to 30 years. 

That will not satisfy the seringueiros, 
who think Mendes’ death was the product 
| of a conspiracy that included some of the 
region’s more powerful landowners and 
politicians. “Putting the Da Silvas in jail is 
not the solution,” says Rosa Maria Roldan 
of the National Council of Rubber Tap- 
pers. “The only real way justice will be 
served is if the government gets to the 
roots of who was behind Chico’s death.” 
Roldan and others fear that once the trial 
is over and the spotlight gone, the violence 
against rubber tappers will resume. 

Whatever happens, Mendes’ message 
did not go unheard. One of his aims was to 
create reserves in which rubber tappers 
and Indians could live off the land without 
destroying the forest. Earlier this year, 
Brazil created its first such refuge, named 
after Mendes, in the Jurud River valley | 
near Xapuri. Since then, the government 
has established three more. In those areas 
at least, the people of the Amazon have a 
better chance to survive, thanks to Chico 
Mendes. —Reported by John Maier Jr./Rio de 
Janeiro 
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a She has dressed for the season in 
endless ribbons of garland and thousands 


of white lights. Her turn-of-the century 


=F Vand 
gC Tc walls echo the j joyous song of carolers 
| the sweet strains of a hamm red 
‘ H, sl eas anc sweet s sc F e 
: 1e O ( AS dulcimer. A grand hostess, she 
W ALA seals her g guests a contemporary 
1A playground i in which to play golf and 
L: tennis, swim dine and dance the 
J tae 
Granc AC \ night away. The Grove Park Inn. 
V | Has She is at - best on Christmas. 
! 10 as Those who stay with her never 
A Ps | Call 1-800- 438-5800 


or 704-252-2711 and reserve 
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a place i in history. S Special 


holiday packages av rilable. J 


The Giovz Park Inn 


Asheville, NC 28804 
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The Power of Business Networking 

M agazines have the power to 
influence you....the insight to shock 
you....the knowledge to enlighten 
you....the energy to motivate you....the 
responsibility to inform you....the 
format to dazzle you....the force to 
move you. 

Media Networks has the power 
to put your advertisement into nine of 
the most respected news and business 
magazines in the country, on a local, 
subscription-copy basis. Through zip 
code segmentation, MNI’s Business 


Network will send your message to any 





of the top 30 U.S. markets, each for the 
price of a full-page ad in a local 
newspaper. Your selling point will be 
in the homes, offices and minds of the 
decision-makers in your chosen area. 

Combine the power of 
magazines with the precision of target 
marketing to send your audience a 
message with impact. To find out how 
to plug into the power of MNI, 


call 1-800-225-3457, ext. 6505. 
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‘More Programs, Less News 








By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


hicago, City of the Big Shoulders, has 

always had to shoulder a big share of 
the network news load. A few years ago, 
each of the three broadcast networks had 
thriving bureaus there—nearly a dozen re- 
porters among them, all scrambling to cov- 
er most of mid-America between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies. 

If it was a hard job then, it is all but im- 
possible now. Two weeks ago, CBS con- 
firmed that it was shutting down its Chica- 
go bureau, leaving a single reporter to 

handle the entire region from an office at 
the network's local affiliate. aBc is cutting 
its Chicago office from eight people to two 
by the end of the year. Only NBc’s bureau is 
remaining intact—with one correspon- 
dent, down from five in 1984. 

The cold winds of Chicago are spread- 
ing across the network landscape. ABC has 
closed its Dallas bureau, scaled back its of- 
fice in Boston and reduced its presence in 
Central America. NBC is laying off 20 news 
people by the end of the year. cBs, which is 
making the severest cuts, has axed at least 
60 members of its news staff. 

Much of this, of course, is a continua- 
tion of a trim-down trend that has been go- 
ing on for years and has been accelerated 
by the economy’s recent nose dive and the 
drying up of ad revenues. But the crunch 
has become more urgent because of the 
budget-busting Persian Gulf crisis, which 
has cost the networks as much as $3 million 
combined per week (though less than half 


As resources pour into the Persian Gulf, the 
networks are putting more stress on magazine 
shows like Prime Time Live, relying on local 
affiliates for more footage, and (notably 
at NBC) tinkering with the 








Are the networks offsetting budget woes by stinting on coverage? 


that in recent weeks). “What it means is no 
budget or people for anything else,” says 
one CBS correspondent. 
another big story breaks.” 

The latest round of belt tightening, 
however, has an odd new twist: network 
news, by some measures, is booming. Be- 
cause news shows are cheaper to produce 
than entertainment fare, they are in de- 
mand at the networks. Four hours of news 
programming is now seen weekly in prime 
time. NBc will add another hour in Janu- 
ary—a half-hour version of Real Life with 
Jane Pauley and the investigative series Ex- 
posé—as well as an afternoon show hosted 
by Faith Daniels. cBs’s America Tonight 
has joined the late-night sched- 
ule (though it will leave the air, 
at least temporarily, in late Janu- 
ary), and ABC has talked about 
doing all-night news. 

The irony is that while news 
programming is proliferating, 
news gathering is drying up. The 
networks have become adept at 
devising new and fancier ways of 
packaging the news, finding the 
human-interest angle and the 
life-style feature, gathering ex- 
perts for Ted Koppel or Lesley 
Stahl to interview at night. What 
they are doing less and less of, 
however, is day-to-day coverage. 

To a great extent, this is a re- 
sponse to both economic and 
journalistic realities. The three 
networks are no longer the only 







nightly news 






“God help us if | 



















source of TV news; by the time the evening 
news rolls around, most viewers have seen 
footage of the day’s big events, either on 


CNN or on their local stations. Network ex- | 


ecutives argue that their newscasts must go 
beyond simply recapping the day's news and 
provide more analysis and background. The 
most radical move in this direction is com- 
ing from NBC Nightly News, which has insti- 
tuted a round robin of daily features with 
catchy umbrella titles (“What Works,” “Vi- 
tal Signs”) and on some nights has scrapped 
the news-of-the-day approach entirely and 
devoted the broadcast to one topic, such as 
the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Reporters in the field are being 
stretched to the limit. cBs’s Denver corre- 
spondent, Bob McNamara, whose produc- 
er was just laid off, fears he will have little 
time to look for stories beyond the obvious 
ones. “I don’t want to turn out Wal-Mart 
news,” he says. When bureaus are closed 
down, says Robert Murphy, 
ABC's vice president for news 
coverage, “you lose the ability to 
respond to breaking stories be- 
fore they become apparent to a 
national audience.” The net- 
works are relying more and 
more on their local affiliates to 
fill the gap with footage of sto- 


crash in Detroit. Meanwhile, the 
seasoned network foreign corre- 
spondent is becoming an endan- 
gered species. With fewer re- 
porters and crews overseas, the 
networks are depending in- 
creasingly on foreign satellite 
services—except, of course, 
when President Bush comes 
calling. 

Network executives insist 
that the cutbacks have eliminat- 
ed fat, not journalistic muscle. “We have 
more reporters at NBC now than when I 
came,” says Michael Gartner, president of 
NBC News since August 1988. “We have far 
fewer managers and straw bosses and ac- 
countants and support people.” The net- 
works are also saving money by pooling 
their resources on more stories. For Presi- 
dent Bush’s trip to South America last 
week, cach of the three networks sent only 
about one-third as many people as usual, 
and they shared camera crews for many of 
his appearances. “It’s crazy for us to spend 
a lot of money to get the same generic shot 
of George Bush on a podium,” says NBC 
Washington bureau chief Tim Russert. 

The question is where that saved mon- 
ey and manpower will go. Ideally, it could 
allow more reporters to dig up more sto- 
ries. More likely, it will just mean more 
people analyzing, recycling and ee. 
ing less za less news. 






ries like last week’s airplane | 
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_ Drowsy 





America 


For millions of people caught in the nation’s 
24-hour whirl, sleep is the last thing on their mind. It 
shouldn't be. Lack of rest is leading to everything 


from poor grades to industrial accidents. 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


t 7 a.m. or 6 or maybe even 5, 
the blare of the alarm breaks 
the night, and another work- 
day dawns. As an arm gropes 
to stop the noise and the 
whole body rebels against the harsh call of 
morning, the thought is almost always the 
same: | have to get more sleep. That night, 
after 17 or 18 hours of fighting traffic, fac- 
ing deadlines and racing the clock, the 
weary soul collapses into bed once again 
for an all-too-brief respite. And just before 
the slide into slumber, the nagging thought 
returns: / have to get more sleep 

Millions of Americans make this com- 
plaint, but how many do anything about it? 
Sleep is a biological imperative, but do 
people consider it as vital as food or drink? 
Not in today’s rock-around-the-clock 
world. Not in a society in which mothers 
work, stores don’t close, assembly lines 
never stop, TV beckons all the time, and 
Stock traders have to keep up with the ac- 
tion in Tokyo. For too many Americans. 
sleep has become a luxury that can be sac- 
rificed or a nuisance that must be endured 

To some night owls, the very idea of 
spending more than 20 years of one’s life in 
idle snoozing is appalling. Listen to Harvey 
Bass. Between a job as a ¢ ymputer-systems 
manager in New York City and free-lance 








consulting, he gets no more than five hours 
of sleep a night and sometimes only two 
He admits that the schedule occasionally 
leaves him with a “tingling around my 
head.” Even so, he says, “if I live a normal 


& 


The situations illustrated here are typical of many 
sleep problems in the workplace and at home. 


THE TRUCKER 


Long haulers try to avoid commuter 
rush hours, which puts them on the 


road mainly in the afternoon and 


after midnight, just when alertness 


is at its lowest. Sometimes they 


wind up asleep at the wheel. 


life span, I will have lived 20% more than 
the average person because I’m awake.” 
That may sound like an attractive ex- 
change, but scientists are increasingly mak- 
ing the case that forgoing rest is a foolish 
and often perilous bargain. In fact, evi- 
dence is mounting that sleep deprivation 
has become one of the most pervasive 
health problems facing the U.S. Research- 
ers have not proved conclusively that los- 
ing sleep night after night directly causes 
physical illness, but studies show that men- 
tal alertness and performance can suffer 
badly. “Sleepiness is one of the least recog- 
nized sources of disability in our society,” 
declares Dr. Charles Pollak, head of the 
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| sleep-disorder center at Cornell Universi- 


ty’s New York Hospital in Westchester 
County. “It doesn’t make it difficult to 
walk, see or hear. But people who don’t get 
enough sleep can’t think, they can’t make 
appropriate judgments, they can’t main- 
tain long attention spans.” 

Such mental fatigue can be as threaten 
ing as a heart attack. Recent evidence indi- 
cates that drowsiness is a leading cause of 
traffic fatalities and industrial mishaps 
“Human error causes between 60% and 
90% of all workplace accidents, depending 
on the type of job,” observes biological 
psychologist David Dinges of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. “And inadequate Sleep 


is a major factor in human error, at least as 
important as drugs, alcohol and equipment 
failure.” Other research sus 

loss contributes to everything 


that sleep 
from drug 
abuse to poor grades in school 

A typical adult needs about eight hours 
of shut-eye a night to function ¢ tively 
By that standard, millions of Americans 
are chronically sleep deprived, tryi 
by on six hours or even less. In man 
holds, cheating on sleep has become an un- 
conscious and pernicious habit. “In its mild 
form, it’s watching Ted Koppel and going 
to bed late and then getting up early to get 
to the gym,” says Cornell’s Pollak. In ex- 
treme cases people stay up most of the 


to get 


nouse- 


night, seeing how little sleep will keep 
them going. They try to compensate by 
snoozing late on weekends, but that makes 
up for only part of the shortfall. Over the 
months and years, some researchers be- 
lieve, the deficit builds up and the effects 
accumulate. “Most Americans no longer 
know what it feels like to be fully alert, 

contends Dr. William Dement, director of 
Stanford University’s sleep center. They go 
through the day in a sort of twilight zone; 


the eyes may be wide open, but the 
partly shut down 


ain is 


Single parent Dianna Bennett, 43, 
works as a nurse at a correctional facility 
in Gardner, Mass. To be able to spend time 


with her three children during the day, she 
works the night shift, a schedule that usual- 
ly allows her no more than four hours of 
sleep. “My kids tell me I’m always tired 

she says. Amy Schwartzman, 35, a law stu 
dent at Tulane University, gets up at 9 a.m 
and, what with classes, moot court and 
work as a research assistant, often does not 
get home until 10 p.m. That’s when she 
studies or unwinds, Nights of tumbling into 
bed at 3 a.m. make her feel “as if my brain 
isn’t moving as quic as it should, 
Schwartzman, noting that the circles under 
ting lark ‘My mother 
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her eyes keep g 
told me I look like 
One sign of sleep deprivation ts requir- 
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rying to make do with too little sleep is like trying to squeeze a size-9 foot into a 
size-8 shoe: it may be possible, but it’s not comfortable. Just how much rest a 


person needs depends largely on heredity and age. 

@ Newborns sleep an average of 16 to 18 hours a day, generally in short stretches 
of two to four hours. By age 1, children are down to 13 to 14 hours of daily sleep. 

@ Asyoungsters grow up, their need for slumber gradually decreases until it levels 
off in the adolescent years. Teenagers generally require more than 92 hours of rest 


a day. 


@ With the coming of adulthood, sleep time tapers off once again. Most people 
wind up needing about eight hours. Only about 10% require significantly more or 


less sleep. 


@ Contrary to common belief, the need for sleep does not decline with old 


age. 


Instead, the elderly find that their slumber becomes more fitful. 





ing an alarm clock to wake up. Another is 
falling asleep within five minutes after your 
head hits the pillow. Well-rested people 
drop off in 10 to 15 minutes. A third clue is 
napping at will. “People like to boast about 
their ability to catch 40 winks whenever 
they want,” explains Dement, “but what it 
means is that they're excessively sleepy.” 
On the other hand, when people get 
enough rest, they remain awake no matter 
what the provocation: droning teachers, 
boring books, endless roads, heavy meals, 
glasses of wine —even articles about sleep. 

Perhaps the most insidious conse- 
quence of skimping on sleep is the irrita- 
bility that increasingly pervades society. 
Weariness corrodes civility and erases hu- 
mor, traits that ease the myriad daily frus- 
trations, from standing in supermarket 
lines to refereeing the kids’ squabbles. 
Without sufficient sleep, tempers flare 
faster and hotter at the slightest offense. 

But there are far grimmer effects. Har- 
rowing tales are told by interns and resi- 
dents, many of whom routinely work 120- 
hour wecks, including 36 hours at a stretch, 
Some admit that mistakes are frighteningly 
common. A California resident fell asleep 
while sewing up a woman's uterus—and 
toppled onto the patient. In another Cali- 
fornia case, a sleepy resident forgot to or- 
der a diabetic patient's nightly insulin shot 
and instead prescribed another medica- 
tion. The man went into a coma. Compas- 
sion can also be a casualty. One young doc- 
tor admitted to abruptly cutting off the 
questions of a man who had just been told 
he had aips: “All I could think of was g0- 
ing home to bed.” 

The U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion reports that up to 200,000 traffic acci- 
dents cach year may be sleep related and 
that 20% of all drivers have dozed off at 
least once while behind the wheel. Truck- 
ers are particularly vulnerable. A long-haul 
driver covering up to 4,000 miles in seven 
to 10 days often averages only two to four 
hours of sleep a night. “I’ve followed 
trucks that were weaving all over the 
road,” says Corky Woodward, a driver out 
of Wausau, Wis. “You yell, blow your air 
horn and try to raise them on the CB radio. 
But sometimes they go in the ditch. You 
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ask what happened, and they can’t remem- 
ber because they're so tired.” 

No one knows how large a role fatigue 
has played in train and air disasters over 
the years, but the danger is undisputed. A 
drowsy engineer and crew were deemed 
the probable cause of the 1988 head-on 
collision of two Conrail freight trains near 
Thompsontown, Pa., a crash that cost four 
lives and $6 million. Long plane flights that 
cross through many time zones are more 
common than ever, and they often leave pi- 
lots suffering from jet lag. Yet today’s high- 
ly automated cockpits require pilots to be 
especially vigilant in monitoring dials and 
digital displays. Says one pilot for an inter- 
national air courier: “There have been 
times I've been so sleepy I was nodding off 
as we were taxiing to get into takeoff posi- 
tion.” As the workplace becomes ever 
more technologically sophisticated, the 
price of disaster is higher. “So many more 
people can be hurt when a train engineer 
or a nuclear technician falls asleep in 1990 
than when a stagecoach driver fell asleep in 
1890,” notes psychologist Merrill Mitler, 
director of sleep research at the Scripps 
Clinic in La Jolla, Calif. 

Sleep-deprived workers may resort to 
alcohol and drugs as a way to compensate 
for fatigue. But the solution only com- 
pounds the distress. Many people wind up 


THE MOTHER 


For women with babies, the night 
hours are broken by crying, 
feedings and diaperings. 
Meanwhile, days are devoted to 
baby and household chores. 
Mothers are advised to nap when 
baby sleeps during the day. But 
few fit in more than a few winks. 
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on a hurtling roller coaster, popping stim- 
ulants to keep awake, tossing down alcohol 
or sleeping pills to put themselves out, then 
swallowing more pills to get up again. 
Putting in long hours and getting little 
rest are bad enough. But people who work 
unusual shifts face a double whammy. 
About 20% of U.S. employees toil during 
| the evening or night hours, or rotate 
through day, evening and night duty. Such 
workers are both sleep starved and out of 
synch with their natural sleep-wake cycle. 
For most people, biological alertness 
peaks in the morning and early evening. It 
dips mildly in the afternoon (hence the 
tendency toward midday naps) and plum- | 
mets between midnight and dawn. Night 
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workers are butting against those rhythms, 
forcing themselves to stay awake just when 
their bodies are nudging them to tap out. 

Researchers have documented an 
alarming increase in the frequency of mis- 
haps during the graveyard shift of 11 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. For instance, between 4 a.m. and 
6 a.m., the rate of fatigue-related accidents 
for single trucks is 10 times as high as the 
rate during the day. Experts say it is no sur- 
prise that the Exxon Valdez oil spill as well 
as the disasters at the Union Carbide plant 
in Bhopal, India, and the nuclear reactor at 
Three Mile Island occurred after midnight, 
when distractions are few and operators 
are liable to be at their drowsiest 

Off-duty shift workers trying to get to 


sleep are still battling their bodies’ natural 
inclinations, this time to get up. When they 
do manage to doze off, their rest tends to 
be fitful, since other bodily functions keep 
to their usual rhythms. “Nightworkers are 
often up at noon because their brain and 
bladder wake them up,” explains Dr. 
Charles Czeisler, director of the sleep lab- 
oratory at Boston’s Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital. “The average nightworker sleeps 
less than the typical dayworker does.” 
Even one night of shortened sleep can 
produce adverse effects. People will briefly 
rise to an occasion, such as playing tennis 
or giving a speech, but mental concentra- 
tion, flexibility and creativity suffer. Two 
nights of skimpy sleep, and rote function- 


ing is affected. In laboratory tests, sleep 
deprived subjects have trouble adding col- 
umns of figures or doing simple repetitive 
tasks like hitting buttons in a prescribed 


pattern. By the end of a week, people can 
be seriously impaired. “Driving home on 
Friday is a greater risk than on Monday, 
when you haven't been deprived of sleep 
all week,” says Mary Carskadon, director 
of chronobiology at E.P. Bradley Hospital 


in Providence. And stopping at a bar with 
colleagues for a postwork drink can make 
the situation worse; studies show that it 
takes less alcohol to make people drunk 
when they are tired. 

One of the most surprising recent dis- 
coveries concerns the sleep needs of ado- 











UNLIKE SOME 
THINGS TODAY, 
IT’S BUILT 
LIKE A TANK. 





always mean 
what it means today. 


tank were shrouded in 


“tank” was 
mysterious. 


According to excited WWI reports, “Big Boy,’ one of the 
first American tanks, could knock down “huge trees’ 


The name came from the British during World 


War I. While they were developing the early 
machines, to keep their real purpose hidden, 


British officers referred to them as water tanks. 


The name stuck. 
So did the first tanks. In mud. On slopes. 
In ditches. 


But by World War II, all the warring nations 


were building tanks. 


American wartime industrial effort produced 


them in astonishing numbers: 6,653 Sherman 
tanks at the Detroit Arsenal in 1944 alone. 


Yet the furious pace of production did noth- 


ing to slow down the pace of improvement. 
By the end of the war, the standard was 

43-ton Pershing. By 
the M47 Patton. 


Korea, 
In 1960, 
the first M60 
= was delivered, 
marking the begin- 
ning of the longest 
tank production run in 
U.S. history. Our company 
built redesigned Mé60s, 
packed with solid-state 
thermal and laser technology, 
for the Army until 1984, 






General George S, Patton, America’s 
most famous armor commander of World 
War II, seen here leading his troops in Italy 









Of course, “built 
like a tank” didn’t 


The 1916 origins of the 


Even the word 
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and for American allies until 1987. 

But in the early 1970s, work had begun ona brand 
new tank of such expanded capabilities, experts 
called it not an improvement, but a reinvention. 

It was the M1 Abrams. 

In day or night, in snow or desert sand, M1 
technology exceeds the abilities of competitive 
tanks. Both in effectiveness and reliability. 

The 65-ton Abrams can accelerate from a stand- 
ing start faster than many small cars. For it, a 
nine-foot trench is no obstacle. Nor is a 60% grade. 

Soon the third generation Abrams, the M1A2, 
will begin tracking off the world’s most highly 
roboticized tank production line. 

Yet, even the M1A2 will not be the last word. 
Technological evolution is a constant force at 
General Dynamics, and our engineers are working 
to give American tank crews ever faster, stronger, 
better equipment. 

One thing will be the same. 

We will build them to be the best. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 








THE EXECUTIVE 


Getting out of bed in the middle of 
the night to check on foreign stock 


exchanges is becoming a hallmark 
of today’s financial executive. The 
growth of a global economy has 
meant longer hours at the office and 
frequent travel abroad. Result: 

less sleep and more jet lag. 


12 noon 


lescents. For years they were urged to get 
cight hours, the same as adults. No longer. 
Teenagers appear to require more than 9 
hours. Carskadon found that to be the case 
when she studied a group of children every 
summer for seven years, from the time they 
were ages 10 to 12 until they turned 17 to 
19. During the experiments, the youngsters 
got 9 hours of sleep cach night. In the be 
ginning years of the study, they experi- 
enced no problems during the day, but af- 
ter they reached puberty there was an 
increase in daytime sleepiness 

Teenagers who are struggling to juggle 
demanding academic schedules, friend- 
ships and dating, and sometimes after- 
school jobs, are horrified by the idea of 
nine-plus hours of sleep. “My God, how 
would I have time to do anything?” pro- 
tests Kimberly Erlich, 15, of Van Nuys, 
Calif. “That would mean going to sleep at 
8 p.m. I can’t imagine that.” Kimberly tries 
to get at least seven hours 

Others appear to be getting even less 


And that is interfering with their ability to 
learn, contend teachers, who say they are 
confronting more and more draggy pupils, 
even in elementary school. Sleepy young- 
sters are arriving late to class, forgetting as- 
signments, moving at a snail's pace from 
task to task, and sometimes dropping their 
head on their desk to catch a few winks 
College students are notorious for nod- 
ding off in class and hibernating on week- 


THE BIOLOGY OF SLEEP 






ends. Phil Simon, a 20-year-old junior at 
the University of Oregon in Eugene, is not 
unusual, During the week, he rises anytime 
between 7:30 a.m. and 11, depending on 
his classes, and retires sometime between | 
a.m, and 2:30. He naps whenever he gets a 
chance, but that does not always work well. 
“A few weeks ago,” he recalls, “I had a | 
break between two morning classes, so I 
slept. But when I woke up, the morning 





F or something we spend so much time doing, sleep is still 
essentially a mystery. Even the basic question—Why do 
we sleep? —has not been adequately answered. Though sleep 
has value for the entire body, its chief beneficiary appears to 
be the brain. Scientists suggest that sleep helps repair the wear 
milation of infor- 





and tear of consciousness, and aids in the as 
mation or the impression of memory. 


Electroencephalograms of the brain's electrical activity 
show that sleep alternates through two major st 
NON-REM SLEEP, which occupies about three-qui of total 
slumber, comes first and is quiescent: blood pressure and body 


temperature drop, the heart rate and metabolism slow, and 
muscles relax. Non-REM sleep has four separate st ach 
progressively deeper. The bulk of time is spent in the second 
of these stages, but the last two appear to offer the most re 
storative rest. 

REM (RAPID EYE MOVEMENT) SLEEP occurs at intervals through 





muscles 


the night and has characteristics of wakefulness 
twitch, eyes move, blood pressure rises and falls, and the 


TIME 


heartbeat speeds up and slows down. Most dreaming occurs 
during this phase. People deprived of REM sleep one night will 
spend more time in that state on subsequent evenings. 


rhe body appears to have two mechanisms that regulate 
the natural cycle between sleep and wakefulness: 


THE BIOLOGICAL CLOCK, a bundle of 10,000 nerve cells—about 
the size of a pinhead—located in a segment of the brain called 
the hypothalamus, controls both sleep and wake-up times 
Phe biological clock takes its cue largely from variations in the 
amount of sunlight entering the eye: light hits the retina, and 
the message is carried to the brain 


HOMEOSTASIS is the term for the body’s natural tendency to 
seck equilibrium. Recent experiments at Stanford University 
Suggest that this force exerts the primary pressure toward 
sleep. Researchers speculate that a sleep-inducing chemical, 
as yet unidentified, accumulates during the time a person ts 
up. The urge to doze grows stronger and stronger, and eventu- 
ally a person nods off 
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class I had attended felt like it never hap- 
pened. It seemed more like a dream.” On 
weekends he heads for bed at 3 a.m. and 
doesn’t get up until 1 p.m. 

It was civilization that created the di- 
lemma of sleep loss. The sun presumably 
| dictated the habits of ancient people: when 
it was up they were awake, and when it 
went down they slept. Maybe when the 
moon was full they stayed up a bit later. 
The discovery of fire probably allowed the 
first change in that pattern. As flames lit 
the dark, surely some adventurous souls 
delayed bedtime. But sweeping change 
came only a century ago with the introduc- 
tion of the light bulb. Thomas Edison’s 
glowing invention permitted cheap, safe 
and efficient illumination throughout the 
darkest nights. By the end of World War II, 
people were sleeping about eight hours. 

Today new cultural and economic 
forces are combining to turn the U.S. into a 
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24-hour society. Many TV stations, restau- 
rants and supermarkets operate through 
the day and night. Business is increasingly 
plugged into international markets that re- 
quire around-the-clock monitoring and 


frequent travel across time zones. As CEO 


of Intellicorp, a software company, Tom 
Kehler, 43, regularly works 12-hour days in 
his Mountain View, Calif., office and hop- 
scotches the globe. This fall he spent 13 
days in Europe, followed by a few days back 
in California and 10 days in the Orient. 
Then he flew home and went directly from 
plane to office. He subsists on four to five 
hours of sleep a night and occasional 15- 
minute catnaps during the day—and unlike 
most people, he likes it. “Sleep always felt 
like an interference with life,” he says. 
Changing family patterns are adding to 
the national sleep deficit. Working single 
mothers and two-career families are hard 
pressed to find time for the children or the 
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For interns and residents, a 
“workday” can stretch to 36 hours 
and a “week” to 120 hours. 
Doctors on duty squeeze in brief 
naps when they can, but frequent 
interruptions—from beeper pages 


to emergency calls—often leave 
them fuzzy, forgetful and fuming. 





household chores. To fit everything in, par- 
ents are extending their waking hours. Fi- 
nancial adviser Ben Sax, 34, commutes to 
New York City each day from his home ina 
suburb to the north, where he lives with his 
wife Holly, a lobbyist, and their two chil- 
dren, ages 4 and 6. The parents get by on 
four to five hours of sleep. “We're shocked 
when we call people at 9:30 or 10 at night 
and they're asleep,” says Ben. “Our kids 
are still up at that time.” In fact, many 
working couples are keeping their young- 
sters up late simply to see them. 

Not all sleeplessness is by choice. Clini- 
cal sleep disorders are a major contributor 
to the national drowsiness. Many Ameri- 
cans suffer from nocturnal myoclonus, a 
condition in which their legs twitch 
throughout the night and break up their 
sleep. About 3 million adults, mostly over- 
weight men, are afflicted with sleep apnea. 
In this disorder, muscles in the upper air- 
way regularly sag and fail to keep the pas- 
sage open. The struggle to take in air can 
result in snoring that rivals a jackhammer, 
though sufferers are often oblivious. “A 
person with apnea might not even be aware 
that he woke up 500 to 1,000 times last 
night, because the arousals are so brief,” 
says psychologist Thomas Roth, chief of 
Henry Ford Hospital’s sleep-disorder cen- 
ter in Detroit. The consequences can be 
deadly: people with severe apnea have two 
to five times as many automobile accidents 
as the general population. An overlooked 
side effect: people with apnea or leg 
spasms frequently disrupt the sleep of their 
bed partner. Both apnea and myoclonus 
can be treated, once diagnosed. 

The most common sleep complaint is 
insomnia. Abouta third of Americans have 
trouble falling asleep or Staying asleep, 
problems that result in listlessness and loss 
of alertness during the day. Most of the 
lume the distress is temporary, brought on 
by anxiety about a problem at work or a 
sudden family crisis. But sometimes sleep 
difficulties extend for months and years. 
| Faced with a chronic situation, insomniacs 

frequently medicate themselves with alco- 

















THE STUDENT 


While they should be turning in 
earlier than adults, teenagers have 
too much keeping them up: 
homework, part-time jobs, dates. 
Exhausted students end up dozing 
in class, to teachers’ conster- 
nation, and snoozing till noon on 





hol or drugs. Doctors warn that in most 

cases sleeping pills should not be taken for 

longer than two or three weeks. Such drugs 

| can lose their effectiveness with time, and 
it takes higher and higher dosages to 
achieve a result. People run the risk of be- 
coming dependent on the pills. 

Because so few studies have been done, 
scientists cannot make definitive compari- 
sons between American sleep patterns and 
those of other countries. But many re- 
searchers believe that all industrialized na- 
tions are experiencing sleep-deprivation 
problems, though usually not as serious as 
those in the U.S. “The Europeans don’t 
have 24-hour societies like we do,” says 
Henry Ford Hospital's Roth. “If you're in 
Paris and you're looking for a restaurant at 
2 in the morning, you're not going to find 

one so easily.” In Germany most stores 





close by 6:30 p.m., TV networks usually 
sign off by | a.m., 
largely a day of rest 

If any nation can be said to be suffering 
greater sleep loss than the U.S., it may be 
Japan. Officeworkers in Tokyo often com- 
mute for an hour or more, arriving at their 
desks at 9 a.m. and staying until 8 p.m. or 
later. Then they go out to eat and drink 
with colleagues, an essential part of the 
job, and catch the last train home at mid- 
night. Workers get only 113 days off a year, 
compared with Americans’ 134 and Ger- 
mans’ 145. Exhausted Japanese can be 
seen sleeping everywhere: on subways and 
trains, in clevators, at concerts and base 


and Sunday remains 


ball games, and during business mectings 
The usual apology: “Well, it’s not exactly 
polite, but it can’t be helped.’ 
Many Americans concede 
the Japanese in the tirelessness depart 
ment. “People love to boast about how lit- 
tle sleep they've had,” says Dr. Neil Kavey 
director of Columbia University’s sleep 
center in New York City. “It’s macho and 
dynamic.” Those who run themselves rag 
ged are often hailed as ambitious comers 


nothing to 








while those who insist on getting their rest 
are dismissed as lazy plodders. 

As long as that attitude persists, the na- 
tional sleep deficit will not be easy to close. 
Government and businesses can help by 
formulating more enlightened work rules 
and schedules. What is needed most of all, 
though, is a fundamental change in Ameri 
cans’ thinking about the necessity of sleep. 
A difficult task, yes. But not impossible. 
Millions of citizens have already shown 
themselves capable of making far harder 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


decisions once they realize that their 
health is at stake. Americans have stubbed 
out cigarettes, laced up exercise shoes and 
pushed away plates laden with high-choles 
terol, high-fat foods. By comparison, 
choosing to spend some more time abed in 
blissful oblivion should be attractive. It is a 
message that is becoming unmistakable: 
Wake up, America—by getting more 
sleep. With reporting by Barbara Dolan/ 
Chicago, Janice M. Horowitz/New York and James 
Willwerth/Los Angeles 


1. SET LIMITS ON WORK HOURS. New York State regulations place caps on the time 
interns and residents are on duty: 80 hours a week and 24 hours a shift. 


2. TAKE NAPS. The Federal Aviation Administration probably will soon permit pilots 
to take scheduled naps in cockpits on long-haul flights (while a copilot commands the 
aircraft). A two-year study showed that pilots allowed to snooze for 40 minutes did 
better on vigilance tests than pilots who did not take sleep breaks. 


3. ADJUST WORK SCHEDULES. To accommodate the natural sleep-wake cycle, work- 
ers who serve on various shifts should rotate forward, moving from day to evening 
to night. The period on any one shift should be at least three weeks 


4. RESET THE BIOLOGICAL CLOCK. Experiments at Boston’s Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital show that carefully timed exposure to bright artificial light and darkness 
Over two to three days can help people adapt to the night shift and avoid jet lag. 


5. CONSIDER THE COSTS. Ihe pay can be great for overtime or unpopular shifts, and 
some people prefer working miscrable hours because they can then get a longer 
stretch of time off. But is the stress to body and mind really worth it? 
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JAMES BALOG 


Deck the Halls with 
Sumptuous Volumes 


From earrings to panthers to quilts, 
here is something for everyone’s shelf 
















MASTERPIECES 
OF JAPANESE 
SCREEN PAINTING 
by Miyeko Murase 
(Braziller; $150). 
The aphorism “Po- 
etry is painting, 
painting ismute po- {ij 
etry” is exemplified 
in these 37 exquisite 
screens painted be- 
tween the 15th and 
19th centuries. A 
boldly abstract ren- 
dering of blue irises 
from the Edo peri- 
od is as striking and 
modern as a Ma- 
lisse cutout. 
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PAINTINGS IN THE HERMITAGE by Colin Eisler 
(Stewart, Tabori & Chang; $85). Catherine the Great 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BAD TASTE byJaneand _ started it. She acquired important paintings, and her 
Michael Stern (HarperCollins; $29.99). If it weren't collection became the rick of the Leningrad 
for bad taste, most people wouldn’t have any taste museum. Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, 
at all. That seems to be the thesis of this arch and wit- Picasso: no visitor has seen all that is pictured here; 
ty catalog of American kitsch. A _ the book itself amounts to a work of art. 
sampler: Nehru jackets, vanity 
license plates, bell-bottoms. 
The authors treat their sub- 
ject with affection and conde- 
scension; in other words, they 
are tasteful about bad taste. 
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SURVIVORS /y 5 at 
James Balog (Abrams; 
$49.50). The Florida 
panther and other en- 
dangered fauna are 
placed in the unac- 
customed atmo- : : 
sphere of a studio, ; 4 its 
where they sit for § ai OO atta: A ’ 
their portraits. Suf- 
fused with an eerie THE FAUVE LANDSCAPE by Judi Freeman (Abbeville; 
light, theytake onthe $65). From 1904 to 1908, a group of painters changed 





dignity and impor- the history of modern art. Their startling palettes and 
tance of icons and images are celebrated by an authority who agrees with 
give the matter of one of them, a painter named Henri Matisse: “Fauve 
survival a fresh ur- painting is not everything, but it is the foundation of 
gency and new focus. everything.” 
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EARRINGS by Daniela Mascetti 
and Amanda Triossi (Rizzoli: 
$50). A glittering guide to the 
ornaments that women—and 
men—have been wearing since 
3000 B.C., this book is dotted with 
small gems: for example, because 
of the improvement of French 
domestic candles in the 18th 
century, evening soirees 
increased, and brilliant-cut, light- 
reflecting diamond earrings — 
became de rigueur. 





ART OF THE QUILT e 
by Robert Hughes (KnopfiC ‘allaway; 

$100). These spare yet sumptuous 
Squares reflect the cardinal virtues 
of their Amish makers: simplicity 
and practicality. Made between 
1870 and 1950 in Lancaster 
County, Pa., they foreshadowed 
the geometric art of the ’60s and 
the minimalism that followed. And is 
unlike those paintings, they also 
keep you warm at night. 





ART ACROSS AMERICA by William H. Gerdts 
(Abbeville; $425). Only a handful of American artists 
have entered the national consciousness, even 
though the country has always brimmed with 
painters and sculptors. This huge, three-volume 
bilan compensates for the neglect by celebrating 
the brushwork of some 800 gifted men and women. 
No greater revelation has been published this year. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN TOYS by Richard O’Brien 
(Abbeville; $49.95). When the Pilgrims stepped 
ashore, they had toys in their luggage. Americans have 
been playing with dolls, games and miniatures ever 
since. This spirited volume gathers every possible 
amusement for children from 19th 
century clay marbles to Buck ih 
Rogers ray guns ‘i 
AFRICAN ARK by Carol Beckwith to effigies of 

and Angela Fisher (Abrams; $65). Barbie, Ken and 
Ethiopia has suffered greatly inthis the Muppets. 
century, but famine and political 
upheaval have never dimmed its 
natural wonders and social 
vibrance, Two photographers have 
brilliantly captured the essence of 
the leopard-colored land, as well as 
the haunting rites of people who 
still rock the cradle of mankind. 














J calla travel agent. 
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RUSSIAN DECORATIVE 
ARTS 1917-1937 by 
Vladimir Tolstoy (Rizzoli; 
$125). The age of glasnost has 
lent a new interest to book 
covers, posters, porcelains and 
costumes designed for mass 
consumption in the pre- 
World War II Soviet Union. 
These well-made souvenirs 
are about all that remain 
unbroken from a time that is 
rapidly being swept into the 
dustbin of history. 
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VENETIAN PALACES by Alvise 
Zorzi (Rizzoli; $95). The watery 
avenues and grand facades of 
Venice are worth the price of 
admission; inside, things grow 
more ostentatious with every 
step. By the end, the reader is | 
either totally surfeited with 
marble and mosaics or ready to 








Fast. 
Or Free. 
Guaranteed. 


When you drive into your 

GM dealership for a Mr 
Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus, 
you know you'll get three 
things: Good parts. Good ‘n 
fast. And a good price 

Mr. Goodwrench uses GM 
Goodwrench Motor Oil and AC 
Oil Filters. The right weight of 
oil for your kind of weather 
And the right oil filter for your 
kind of engine. Plus, you get a 
complete 10-point mainte 
nance check 

You also get Mr. Goodwrench’s 
Fast or Free Guarantee 
If you're not in and out in 29 
minutes or less, your next oil 
and lube is free.* 

Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube 
Plus. Now at participating 
General Motors dealerships, 
wherever you see these signs 


bid 


Now at GM 
Dealerships. 

































A Child’s 


SHREK! by William Steig (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux; $10.95). 
At 83, cartoonist Steig is still 
among the very young at art. 
His latest work follows the ad- 
ventures of a creature so grue- 
some that snakes get poisoned 
when they bite him. But fate is 
kind: one bad day he meets the 
most hideous princess in the 
kingdom, and they live horribly 
ever after. Just what he want- 
ed—and so will any reader who 
—e the flip side of a 


a 
classic fairy tale. 
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THE FOOL AND THE FISH by Alexander Nikolaye- 
vich Afanasyev (Dial; $12.95). Ivan is that classic 





Russian archetype, the wise idiot. When he catches a 
talking pike, it strikes a bargain: if Ivan casts it back 

into the icy water, his every wish will be granted. The 
result is riches, fame—and problems. Gennady Spir- 


in’s paintings exhibit the palette of Russian icons 
and the surreal quality of Bruegel landscapes. 


BENEATH A BLUE 
UMBRELLA by Jack 
Prelutsky (Greenwillow; 
$15.95). The poet laureate 
of childhood has found his 
ideal illustrator in Garth 
Williams. Here are enough 
amusement and instruction 
to last a lifetime. Sample: “I 
had a little secret/ that I 
could not wait to tell,/I 
whispered it to Willa,/ who 
repeated it to Nell./ Nell 
had to tell Belinda/who —_vast aquarium of ima 
told Laura and Lenore, I reen, two jumping, t 
think my little secret/ is no fi 

secret anymore.” 





h 


ACHRISTMAS CAROL by 
Charles Dickens (Stewart, Ta- 
bori & Chang; $25). This hand- 
some edition preserves every 
word of the original; only Ro- 
berto Innocenti’s pictures are 
new. And what appealing im- 
ages they are: the materializ- 
ing ghost of Marley; the affa- 
ble Cratchits; Scrooge flying 
over the rooftops of London; 
and above all, Tiny Tim offer- 
ing his eternally appropriate 
Christmas message: “God 
Bless Us, Every One!” 





WAR BOY by Michael Fore- 
man (Arcade; $16.95). A Brit- 
on makes the ’40s home front 
seem as recent as last week. 
No horrors here, just a collec- 
tion of strangely compelling 
trivia. When bombs went off, 
for example, they scattered 
seeds out of gardens. “The 
following spring and summer, 
mie of rubble burst into 

loom. Marigolds, irises and, 
best of all, potatoes sprouted 
everywhere.” 





FISH EYES by Lois Ehlert (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
$13.95). Children first learn arithmetic with their fin- 
gers. Then they look around for some new things to 
number. How about fish? Here, paper collages create a 
inary underwater swimmers: one 
ree smiling, etc. The flipping, 

ashy, finny, skinny specimens help the volume live up 
to its subtitle, “A Book You Can Count On.” 
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GREAT AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
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The 1991 Buick 


have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 


P k Avenue » and smoothest operating luxury sedans we've 


ever driven.” 
The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of 


this new Buick Park Avenue is certain to make 


As you'd expect, all Park Avenue’s accom- 
plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 
a beautiful first impression. 


We invite you to visit your Buick dealer 
But its true beauty is also apparent in Park 


today. Test-drive Buick quality as evidenced 
Avenue’s highly refined engineering. To 


in the all-new 1991 Park Avenue. 
quote Motor Trend: “Buick engineers 


For a Park Avenue videotape and catalog, 


please call 1-800-3PARK-AVE. 
\ 


BUICK. 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 














ELLIOTT MARKS 
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Here’s Looking at You, Muchacha 


HAVANA Directed by Sydney Pollack; Screenplay by Judith Rascoe 


and David Rayfiel 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ffstage, the distant thunder of great 

events. In the background, an exotic 
city, sleepless, decadent and aswarm with 
corrupt and conniving characters. In the 
foreground, a displaced American male 
hides his latent idealism under a shady 
manner, and a displaced European woman 
hides her latent sexuality under the guise 
of loyalty to her husband and the outlawed 
political cause to which he has made a pas- 
sionate and dangerous commitment. 

They may call this movie Havana. But in 
our hearts we know it is Casablanca. This is 
not necessarily a bad thing. Indeed, for the 
first hour or so it is a very good thing. For 
director Sydney Pollack is a living oxymo- 
ron, a meticulous romantic. In reconstruct- 
ing, very persuasively, the life of the Cuban 
capital as Fidel Castro’s revolutionaries 
prepared to take it in the waning days of 
1958, he also recaptures something of the 
doomy delirium of the film that obviously 
inspired him. And some of its smartness 
too: the dialogue—especially 
that of its resident cynic, its 
Captain Renault (Alan Arkin 
playing a casino owner)—is 
polished to a high sheen. 

The Rick figure this time is 
Jack Weil (Robert Redford), a 
professional poker player 
aware that people tend to 
throw caution (and money) to 
the winds when their way of 
life is about to be radically al- 
tered. The Ilsa stand-in is Bob- 
by Duran (Lena Olin), who 
lures Jack into doing a little 





Olin: too cool 





Redilord plays for high olaienes polished dialogue, latent 










idealism and doomy delirium 


light smuggling for her and then for the 
longest time resists being lured into an af- 
fair with him. Her reasons are sound: she is | 
grief-stricken when led to believe that her | 
husband (Raul Julia) has been murdered 
by the Batista regime, and she is in shock 
after enduring torture in a government jail. 
She does, however, repay Jack in the cus- 
tomary manner for arranging her escape. 

It is at this point that Havana starts to go 
awry. It is not Redford’s fault. The years 
have weathered him handsomely, and he 
contrives to lose his famous cool with insinu- 
ating subtlety. The problem lies with Olin, 
who never loses enough of her cool, and with 
Pollack and the writers. Whatever else is go- 
ing on in their lives, Jack and Bobby need to 
come to a world-well-lost moment, a rock- 
ing, rolling acknowledgment of suppressed 
desires. That does not happen. We get shad- 
ows and tenderness instead. Then the script 
sends her up-country to join the rebels and 
sends Jake after her. Away from the heat 
and claustrophobia of Havana, the picture 
loses plausibility and energy. 

Not, perhaps, fatally. For it 
rediscovers its best self, its 
high romantic spirit, in time 
for a well-judged ending—re- 
nunciations and not complete- 
ly quashed yearnings all nicely 
mixed up. At its least, Havana 
reminds us how infrequently 
movies today invoke the ro- 
mantic spirit. At its height, it 
satisfies our longing to experi- 
ence that spirit anew. Put it 
this way: we can stand more 
than one Casablanca every 48 
years. 4 
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Spy Stasis 
THE RUSSIA HOUSE 

Directed by Fred Schepisi 
Screenplay by Tom Stoppard 





uys in suits. Sitting around talking. 

Grant that their conversations are of- 
ten agitated. Grant too that what they are 
discussing is not inherently uninteresting. 
Even so, this is not the most stirring territo- 
ry for a movie to explore, and The Russia 
House spends entirely too much downtime 
in safe houses and situation rooms with an 
international team of spymasters and not 
enough quality time with their agent on the 
scene in Moscow and Leningrad. 

He is boozy Barley Blair (Sean Con- 
nery), a fringe English publisher. With the 
help of a Soviet citizen named Katya (Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer), he is supposed to spirit out 
of the U.S.S.R. a manuscript by a dissident 
scientist that supposedly has large strategic 
implications for the West—or at least the 
portion of it that is loath to give up the cold 
war habit of mind. The two operatives nat- 
urally fall in love, and since old Barley’s in- 
terest in geopolitics is minimal at best, his 
primary goal switches from smuggling doc- 
uments to protecting his lady. 

This is more than understandable, giv- 
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Connery and Pfeiffer: missing the menace 





en Connery’s inherent stalwartness and | 
the entrancing shyness and sexiness 
Pfeiffer commingles in her performance. 
But given glasnost and whatever undertak- 
ings the producers made in order to be able 
to shoot on location in the Soviet Union, 
one never feels that Barley and Katya are 
deeply menaced by any counterespionage 
agency. Where are the spooks in leather 
trench coats? Where are the deep-shad- 
owcd alleys just waiting for a chase? Where 
is the hope for some kind of cinematically 
pleasing action to interrupt the endless 
rounds of talk that preoccupy this film? 
One feels it went wrong long before 
Tom Stoppard sat down to write his dog- 
gedly faithful adaptation of John le Carré’s 
best seller, long before director Fred 
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Schepisi shouted “Action!” (or, possibly, 
in this case, “Stasis!”), perhaps even be- 
fore the novelist set to work on his book. 
Le Carré seems to have gone off at about 
the moment the literary world made him 
its designated serious entertainer and he 
started believing his enthralled reviews. All 
his recent books contain far more writing 
than they require to explore their conven- 
tional characters and ideas. “Oh, get on 
with it,” one snorts, setting his books aside 
half finished. “Oh, get on with it,” one 
mutters sooner than that as this movie 
creeps—uncreepily —along. When the 
things you remember most fondly about a 
spy picture are its panoramic vistas of far- 
away places, everybody is in trouble. — R.S. 


Dole List 


Directed by Richard Pearce 
Screenplay by John Cork 








eck the Christmas movie column, / 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la!/ "Tis the sea- 
son to be solemn,/ Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la! 
For most of the year, the movie indus- 
try keeps its social conscience under wraps. 
Then December rolls around, and like a 
Park Avenue pasha handing Christmas en- 
velopes to the servants, Hollywood re- 
members the less fortunate. On this year’s 
dole list are the American Indian (Dances 
with Wolves), the mentally bereft (Awaken- 
ings), the Nisei interned during World War 
Il (Come See the Paradise)—noble victims 
all, and all seen through the dewy eyes of a 
white male star (Kevin Costner or Robin 
Williams or Dennis Quaid) who elevates 
their plight by suffering along with them. 
The Long Walk Home, at least, gets 
points for making the audience’s white sur- 
rogate a woman and for giving equal emo- 
tional weight to the black woman who 
spurs her toward responsible action. In 
Montgomery in 1955, blacks are boycotting 
city buses until they are allowed to sit 
wherever they please. Odessa Cotter 
(Whoopi Goldberg) must walk nine miles 
to her job as maid for the Thompson fam- 
ily. And Miriam Thompson (Sissy Spacek) 
must take a painful journey too, from the 
blinkered bourgeoisie to courageous soli- 
darity with her sisters under the skin. 
Goldberg and Spacek perform their 
good deeds without undue condescension, 
and Dwight Schultz is really fine as Spa- 
cek’s husband, teetering between propriety 
and principle. But no actor's art can dis- 
guise the simplemindedness of this tract or 
the stodginess with which it is dramatized. 
What are audiences to learn about today’s 
racial antagonisms from a long-ago tug of 
war between saints (the black underclass) 
and demons (the Alabama plutocracy)? 
The movie plays like a Christmas card 
whose sentiment is noble but whose poetry 
is doggerel. 
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Fury of a Feminist Scorned 











A German theologian takes sarcastic aim at priests and sex 


he was the very model 

of modern Roman 
Catholic femininity: wife, 
mother and the first wom- 
an in Germany appointed 
to teach theology under 
church auspices. For good 
measure, Uta Ranke- 
Heinemann was a convert 
from Protestantism, the 
daughter of a West Ger- 
man President and the wife 
of a first cousin of Poland’s 
Catholic Primate. None- 
theless, in 1987 the Ger- 
man hierarchy forced the 
University of Essen to oust 
Ranke-Heinemann from 
her Catholic professorship 
and give her another 
teaching post that would 
not imply any church en- 9g 
dorsement. Her sin: in de- 
fiance of Christian teach- 
ing, Ranke-Heinemann 
had concluded that Mary 
was not a virgin when she 
gave birth to Jesus. 

From her exile, the 
scorned theologian then 
produced a sweeping in- 
dictment of clerical atti- 
tudes toward sex that 
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Heinemann follows a 
path already well trod by 
Protestants, historians 
and other feminists. But 
she displays a polemical 
and sarcastic flair (“theol- 
ogy increasingly became 
the business of bache- 
lors”) and merrily mar- 
shals rather selective evi- 
dence of priestly 
misogyny through the 
ages. One 12th century di- 
vine urged men to re- 
member that a pretty 
woman starts as “a foul- 
smelling drop of semen” 
and is destined to be 
“food for worms.” Ran- 
ke-Heinemann’s acerbic 
wit is less impressive 
when she turns to the 
modern era. She cannot, 
for instance, bring herself 
to acknowledge Pope 
John Paul II's praise of 
sexual pleasure within 
marriage. 

Still, Ranke-Heine- 
mann is not a litmus-test 
feminist. Although some 
feminist cults yearn for pa- 
ganism to supplant Juda- 
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M OF HEAVEN 


soared to the top of the Ranke-Heinemann argues that — ism and Christianity, Ran- 
1989 nonfiction best-seller Catholicismimposesa“moral ke-Heinemann contends 
list in Germany. Last week dictatorship" based on“amani- that Catholicism went 
Eunuchs for the Kingdom acai cult of virginity” wrong when it spurned the 


of Heaven (Doubleday; 

$21.95) hit U.S. bookstores amid a squall 
of controversy. In a nutshell, the author 
contends that Catholicism “strives to im- 
pose its own moral dictatorship without re- 
gard to the welfare of married people, a 
dictatorship based on pleasure-hating, cel- 
ibate contempt for marriage and a mania- 
cal cult of virginity.” 

The Eunuchs title comes from Jesus’ 
teaching in Matthew 19: 12 about men be- 
coming ecunuchs (by which he meant for- 
swearing sex) “for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven.” Catholicism uses these words 
as a warrant for requiring priestly celibacy. 
In Ranke-Heinemann’s reading, the saying 
is linked to the preceding verses in which 
Jesus directs his disciples not to remarry 
after divorce. The book asserts that twisted 
hostility toward sex underlies the church’s 
stand against not only married priests and 
remarriage for the divorced but also birth 
control, premarital sex and women clergy. 

In blaming celibacy for everything 


— By Richard Corliss | that she dislikes in the church, Ranke- 
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healthy outlook of the 
Jewish Bible and absorbed hostility toward 
sex from certain pagan groups. On abor- 
tion, she notes that ancient Judaism and 
Christianity joined in opposing the pro- 
choice stance of paganism. Her fury is 
aimed only at the official Catholic teaching 
that it is better to let a pregnant woman die 
than to perform an abortion. 

Though the Vatican has kept mum 
about Eunuchs, New York’s John Cardinal 
O’Connor wrote a column last month 
branding the book’s publisher as a purvey- 
or of “hatred and scandal and malice and li- 
bel and calumny” —strong words for some- 
one who admits that he never read beyond 
the dust jacket. Stung, Thomas Cahill, who 
produces a major line of Catholic books as 
Doubleday’s head of religious publishing, 
counters, “I’m as Catholic as he is.” 
The unrepentant Ranke-Heinemann says 
the Cardinal must simply be the victint of 
“hallucinations.” 
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When you closed the deal on the Barrington estate, 
I was grateful. 


When you made my son a summer associate in your firm, 
I was quite pleased. 


The surprise party you threw for my fiftieth 
made me very happy, indeed. 


But when you gave my employees a Waterman for Christmas, 
I was speechless. 


You ve finally impressed me, old boy. 


















Pens write. A Waterman pen expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. The creation shown 
here, for example, has been crafted from sterling silver, painstakingly tooled and balanced to absolute precision. Those who 
desire such an instrument of expression will find {) Waterman pens in a breadth of styles, prices and lacquers 


ATERMAN 
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Medicine 


Unlocking the Pill Bottles 


Psychologists vie for the right to prescribe drugs 


By ANDREW PURVIS 


sychiatrists were once the er bro 
kers of mental health c With full 
medical-school training and M.D.s after 





their names, they controlled the presti- 
gious institutes of Freudian | hoanaly- 
sis. They determined whether patients 
would be committed to ment hospitals 


And they had the exclus 
scribe mind-altering medic 
the past several years psy 


ght to pre- 
tions. But in 
jlogists, who 
have Ph.D.s but no medical school on thei 





résumés, have been chipping away at the 
psychiatrists’ domain : 

Now psychologists are 
poised to grab a share of per- 
haps the biggest professional 
prize: prescribing drugs. This 
fall a pair of psychologists at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center in Washington began 
selecting and dispensing medi 
cations to a handful of patients 
In an experiment to See if nov- 
ice prescribers can do the job 
safely and effectively. The test 
marks the first time in the field 
of mental health that non 
M.D.s have been permitted to 
prescribe medication. Last 
week the American Psycholog 
cal Association showed its cor 
fidence that the experiment \ 
be a success by appointing a 
study group to explore universi 
ty curriculum changes that 
would teach psychology stu 
dents the art of prescribing 

The push to give prescrip 





tion privileges to psychologists 

has intensified tensions between the two 
groups of mental health professionals. Psy 
chologists insist that the initiative is the 
only way to get valuable medications to all 
those who could benefit from them. Psy 





chiatrists and many other doctors contend 
that granting such powers to people with- 
out adequate training is irresponsible and 
possibly dangerous. Says Dr. Carolyn Ro 
binowitz, deputy medical director of the 
American Psychiatric Association: “We're 
talking about patients and their lives. I just 
hope people don’t suffer serious complica- 
tions for the sake of proving a point.” 

At the heart of the dispute is the 
groundbreaking experiment at Walter 
Reed. Two clinical psychol 
cently earned their Ph.D.s 


sts who re- 








> beginning 





an on-the-job training course that could 
last up to two years. They will prescribe 


pills for a broad range of conditions, from 





hyperactivity to manic depression. At the 
end of the trial period, independent ex 
perts will evaluate the students’ perform 
ance and make recommendations to Con- 
gress on whether the program should be 
expanded for general use. The initiative 
was proposed by Senator Daniel Inouye of 
Hawaii, whose administrative assistant, 
Patrick DeLeon, is an American Psycho 
logical Association board member. Osten 
sibly, the study aims to explore ways to deal 
with physician shortages in the armed 
services. But several state legislatures 
are watching the experiment to deter- 
mine whether psychologists in their re- 


sions should have the right to prescribe 


Such an expansion of privileges would 





thout precedent. Dentists and po 
ve always prescribed some med 
And other non-M.D.s, including 


i cists, physician’s assistants and 





n ictilioners (registered nurses with 
som ed training) have been grant 
ed at nited privileges—either for a 
restrict nber of drugs or under close 
super Iclans-—-1In Many States 
Nurse | ners can now prescribe in 
34 state 28 last year 

But psy gists are in a different 
league. m rs maintain. In particu 


lar, says the \.’s Robinowitz, psycho 


active mec ire often more power- 
prescribed by other non- 
iquilizer Haldol, for 


y on the brain but also 


ful than the dr 
M.D.s. The 
example, acts nol ¢ 


on the cardiovasct system and the liver 
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Be a nice Santa. 
This 
holiday season 
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NATIONAL BESTSELLER! pel Medicine 


Occasionally the medication can , 
jaundice, severe skin problems and al 
drops in blood pressure. Prescribers 
to be able to spot problems wherever 
may occur, not just those that show 1 
psychological disorders, says Robino 
There is also the danger of drug inte 
| tions. It is important to know not 
which combinations of medications sh: 
be avoided but also how a particular ¢ 
might affect some Pre-existing mec 
condition. Predicting and detecting s 
Problems, argues Dr. John Tupper, pr 
dent of the American Medical Associat 
“is not something one learns in a quic 
course.” Tupper and others believe t 
| only full medical-school training could E 
pare psychologists to Prescribe drugs sz 





ly. “There is no shortcut,” he says, 


he American Psychological Assoc 
tion contends that the medical ests 
lishment is Overestimating the difficulty 
selecting drugs, Bryant Welch, executi 
director of professional practice at t] 
A.P.A., claims that doctors rely on su 
readily available manuals as the Physician, 
Desk Reference and background materia 
provided by the drug companies when di 
ciding what to Prescribe. “Psychiatris 
would have you believe that they go in an 
learn chemistry and biology and anatom 
and from that they independently figur 
out what all the adverse reactions are goin, 
| to be,” says Welch, “] don’t believe you 
find 5% of the medical community who us 
that scientific training.” Welch argues tha 
permitting Psychologists to prescribe drugs 
would help make up for the serious short- 
ages of qualified psychiatrists in the rural 
U.S. and many state hospitals. 
Psychologists maintain that they are 
Cager to prescribe because medication is 


‘Cleveland Amory writes about the an increasingly powerful tool for relieving 


mental illness. But some critics see an ulte- 

“i 4 rior motive. They contend that what the 
details of all Our lives Warm, funny, two professions are really concerned about 
Dar. ” is profits. In fact, Psychiatrists have reason 

e ICIOUS. —Katharine Hepburn to worry. From 1982 to 1987, according to 
one poll, the proportion of Counseling vis- 


‘ r its handled by psychiatrists fell from 36% 
The Cat Who Came for Christmas has | to 22%, while those by psychologists rose 


| from 29% to 34%, This summer Washing- 
ig 


already become, as | predicted it WOUI, | | ter loosened pochiatrts” ap on teat 


rly by permitting psycholo- 


a classic, But I have a Secret for vou, | Medicare. "tn aati punemens from 


preme court undercut psychiatrists’ au- 
CAT AND T} iF CURMU GEON thority by allowing Psychologists to admit 


s ” Patients to the state’s hospitals. 
IS even better —Walter Anderson Editor Both psychiatrists and psychologists in- 






















: Sist that their main concern lies not with | 
Parade magazine their pocketbooks but with their patients’ 
A Selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club welfare. If that is true, then experiments 


like the one at Walter Reed will settle the 


and the Quality Paperback Book Club debate over who should preseriby: psycho- 














At bookstores now active drugs. But if Power and profits are 
the real issues, the battle between the two 
| LITTLE BROWN and COMPANY sides could go on for a long time. a 
4 ~C, iN a vi — . 
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PLAN ON IT 




















BELLE GROVE, MIDOLETOWN, VA. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a land- 
mark, reviving your neighborhood? 

No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and support preserva- 
tion efforts in your community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


“~~ Write: 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The Twinkle 
Hasn’t Faded 


TV provides a rare glimpse of 
Marilyn Monroe’s last film 








last, unfinished movie, Marilyn 
Monroe sent a telegram to Robert Ken- 
nedy. In it she declined an invitation to 
visit the Kennedy clan, making an odd, 
| wistful joke by way of explanation. She 
was too busy “protesting the loss of mi- 
nority rights belonging to the few remain- 
| ing earthbound stars,” Monroe said. “All 


On the set of Something's Got to Give 





A star—and a studio—in extremis, 


we demanded was our right to twinkle.” 
| And twinkle she has. More than 28 years 
after Monroe’s death from a drug overdose 
at 36, the star’s legend has not just endured, 
it has prevailed. The tide of Monroe remi- 
niscences and memorabilia flows on. Two 
weeks ago, a watercolor self-portrait by 
Monroe, painted in 1955, was displayed ina 
collection of artworks by 40 celebrities, as- 
sembled as a benefit for the American Can- 
cer Society. A series of photos of Monroe at 
19, taken by an Army photographer when 
the actress was working at an airplane fac- 


bition opening Jan. 3 at the Helander Gal- 
lery in Palm Beach, Fla. A close friend, 





N ot long after getting fired from her 


tory in 1945, has been unearthed for an exhi- 
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actress Susan Strasberg, is writing a book 
about Monroe, due out in 1992, 

Now a TV documentary re-creates the 
sad final chapter of Monroe’s career: her 
work on Something's Got to Give, the 20th 
Century Fox film left uncompleted when 
she died in August 1962, The hourlong 
special (Thursday, Dec. 13, 9 p.m. EST, the 
Fox network) unveils raw footage that had 


| a warehouse on the Fox lot in 1982. Writ- 
ten and narrated with nicely understated 
affection by producer Henry Schipper, the 
documentary gives a fascinating behind- 
the-scenes glimpse of a Hollywood star— 
and a Hollywood studio—in extremis. 

In Something's Got to Give, a remake of 
the Cary Grant-Irene Dunne comedy My 
Favorite Wife, Monroe was cast as a wom- 
an, presumed dead, who returns after five 
years on a deserted island to find her hus- 
band (Dean Martin) remarried. The TV 
documentary shows that contrary to Holly- 
wood lore, Monroe was not listless and 
drugged-out in her last film appearance. In 
fact, she looks terrific (she had lost 15 Ibs. 
for the part) and seems alert and spirited in 
the clips—especially in the famous nude 
swimming scene that landed her on maga- 


zine covers around the world. 
B* Monroe's frequent absence from 
the set threw the production into tur- 
moil, She called in sick for the first two 
weeks of shooting, arrived late or not at all 
many other days and enraged studio bosses 
when she left the set to fly to Washington 
for President Kennedy's birthday party. As 
shooting fell further and further behind 
schedule, Fox executives, already reeling 
from budget overruns on the Elizabeth 
Taylor—Richard Burton extravaganza Cle- 
opatra, fired her and sued for breach of 
contract. But they quietly hired her back 
weeks later when co-star Dean Martin, out 
of loyalty to Monroe, refused to work with 
the actress chosen to replace her, Lee Re- 
mick. Monroe died before filming could 
resume, 

Marilyn: Something's Got to Give in- 
cludes interviews with an array of people 
who took part in the filming, from produc- 
er Henry Weinstein to the former child ac- 
tors who played Monroe's children. Won- 
derful nuggets of Marilyniana emerge. Her 
insecurities led Monroe to demand that a 
blond extra be tossed off the set and later 
to complain that co-star Cyd Charisse was 
padding her bra. When the Shah of Iran 
visited the Fox lot, Monroe refused to 
meet him until she found out Iran’s posi- 
tion on Israel. 

And the movie? From the unedited 
clips and outtakes, a few things become 
clear. Beleaguered director George Cukor 
was something close to a saint. Monroe 
was almost laughably miscast. And the film 
looks like a dog that would have done little 
to revive her sagging Hollywood career. 
For her thriving legend, however, it should 
be boffo. —By Richard Zoglin 





been thought lost until it was discovered in | 
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ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
«No risk 30-day return privilege 
«Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
800-872-5200 *Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 
Federal Express Service Available 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 


+ ontact lenses—so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the risk of 
eye damage to be significantly reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron™, developed 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is clinically proven to offer con- 

tact lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, “finger- 








rubbing” method which can easily scratch or tear lenses, - ~~ 
Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it thoroughly 4 - / 
one 






scrubs both sides of both lenses in just two minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contaminants that - fi 
may damage your eyes, The New York Times recently Sal 
reported that extended-wear lenses should also be removed == 
and cleaned on a daily 
basis in order to pre- 
vent infection. Works Des 8 
with hard, soft and gas- “y € v9 
permeable lenses. Compact ~ Ww 
enough for travel, the 

Clensatron uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor included; 
UL listed. Manufacturer's 1-yr. warranty. $59.95 #2680. 








New York City cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 
Bead Seat’s “mystical” massaging action. It enables you to 
sit for long periods of time without discomfort or fatigue— 
whether you’re at a desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day 
acupressure, gently massaging your back and legs, stimulating 
tired muscles and improving circulation. It creates a “zone of 


you stay cool in summer and warm in winter. The Wooden 
Bead Seat has health benefits, too. It's recommended by chiro- 
practors because it supports the lower back and helps improve 
posture. The smooth lacquered wood beads are handstrung 
with flexible, heavy-duty nylon cord. Our Wooden Bead Seat 
will keep you comfortable all year long. $29.95 #2690. Share 
the comfort—two for $49.95 #2700. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


D ating back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese 
Exercise Balls induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. 
Rotating the balls in the palm of each hand stimulates fingers and 
acupuncture points, improving the circulation of vital energy 
throughout the body. They emit a distantly mysterious chime mak- 

ing them effective in relaxation and meditation. Sports enthusi- 

asts, musicians, computer users and health-conscious people 
everywhere consider them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis suf- 
ferers can benefit from this gentle but challenging exercise. These 
treasured gifts were given to President and Mrs, Reagan while visit- 
ing China. Beautifully handcrafted, these 45mm. polished chrome balls 
come in an exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 #1702. 














CREDIT CARD ORDERS-CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TMETX1; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item. 
«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 





Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. pen $40.01 to $50.....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available tor $50.01 10 $70.....$ 895 $200.01 to $250....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. ————* $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....5 21.95 
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Technology 








Exploring the Ocean’s Frontiers 








| Robots and miniature submarines take oil drillers to new depths 





By RICHARD WOODBURY NEW ORLEANS 





T he dark and forbidding depths of the 
Gulf of Mexico, once frequented by 
only the hardiest of sea creatures, are now 
alive with human activity. Miniature sub- 
marines and robot-like vehicles prowl the 
ocean bottom while divers wend their way 


around incredible under- 
water structures—taller 
than Manhattan sky- 
scrapers but almost total- 
| ly beneath the surface of 
the waves. This is the new 
geological frontier, and a 
daring breed of modern- 
day explorers is using 
technology worthy of 
Jules Verne and Jacques 
Cousteau to find fresh 
supplies of oil and natu- 
ral gas, 

Until recently, drill- 
ing in the Gulf was con- 
centrated close to shore 
in water as shallow as 9 m 
(30 ft.). But now that 
most of those easy-to-tap 
reserves are depleted, 
oilmen are looking to the 
slopes of the continental 
shelf, hundreds of meters 
deep and 160 km (100 
miles) or more from land. 
The cutoff of oil supplies 
from Kuwait and Iraq 
and the resulting run-up 
in prices have lent new 
urgency to the explora- 
tion ventures, some of 
which have been in the 
works for a few years. 
“Oil at $30 to $40 a barrel 
is suddenly making every 
project that boosts our 
domestic supplies look a 
lot more feasible,” says 
Wayne Dunlap, an off- 
shore technology expert 
at Texas A&M. 

Led by Conoco, Occi- 
dental, Texaco and Shell, 
every major international 
oil company has joined 
the hunt, which has 
turned the blue-green 
waters off the coast of 
Louisiana and Texas into 
one of the busiest explo- 
ration areas in North 
America. Even Petro- 
bras, the national oil 


















Conoco’s tension-leg platform 


| company of Brazil and a deep-drilling pio- 
neer, has established a Houston-based 
subsidiary to get in on the action. The lure 
of the Gulf is irresistible: estimated oil re- 
serves of up to 36 billion bbl., nearly four 
times as much as in Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay. 
Companies have snapped up nearly 1,700 
federal drilling leases at depths of 370 m 


- (1,200 ft.) and beyond. 
2 Some 25 rigs are current- 
> ly in operation, and sev- 
eral big production proj- 
ects are in the works. 

The far reaches of the 
Gulf are especially at- 
tractive to the major 
companies because there 
has been little of the en- 
vironmental opposition 
that has blocked most 
drilling efforts off Cali- 
fornia and the East 
Coast. The oil industry is 
a major employer along 
the Gulf, and coastal res- 
idents have lived with 
drilling just offshore 
since 1947, 

The deepwater quest 

began in 1984, when the 
Hunt brothers pioneered 
some of the new pro- 
duction techniques in a 
subterranean formation 
known as Green Canyon, 
some 240 km (150 miles) 
southwest of New Or- 
leans. But they failed to 
make the big strike they 
needed to salvage their 
collapsing financial em- 
pire. Conoco followed 
the Hunts and had more 
luck, finding sizable de- 
posits at the 535-m 
(1,760-ft.) level. The 
company, with Occiden- 
tal and Texaco, spent 
$400 million to build the 
world’s deepest produc- 
tion platform, and has 
been producing from 20 
wells for about a year. 
An equally huge proj- 
ect is Shell’s $500 million 
Bullwinkle platform, 130 
km (80 miles) off the 
Louisiana coast. Standing 
162 stories high—taller 
by 49 m (161 ft.) than Chi- 
cago’s Sears Tower—it 
looms like a gigantic ice- 
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On the job: an Rov extends a clawlike arm 
TV cameras send back images to the surface. 


berg in 412 m (1,353 ft.) of water, only its 
top-deck production facilities visible above 
the water. Chevron is planning a big project 
nearby. Southeast of New Orleans, Exxon is 
operating a 110-story platform, and a few 
miles away British Petroleum is erecting its 
own 100-story behemoth. 


FF inding gas and oil deposits at such | 
depths is no easy technological feat. 
Seismologists in surface vessels bounce so- 
nar-like signals off the bottom, and com- 
puters use the echoes to make three-di- 
mensional tracings of rock formations 
likely to contain oil. To get at the deposits, 
explorers must lower a drill to the sea floor 
and then bore a hole 3 km (2 miles) or 
deeper through sands and shales. The gear 
has to be specially strengthened to with- 
stand the high pressure and covered with 





fine metal screens to keep out sand. Drill- 
ship operators employ satellites and celes- 
tial navigation to take up a position pre- 
cisely over the hole, and heavy thruster 
motors keep the vessel hovering there, 
even in heavy seas, for days at a time. 
Decks the size of football fields are needed 
to stack the thousands of meters of unusu- 
ally tough steel pipe used to sink the shaft. 
Bringing the oil to the surface and then 
through a pipeline to shore is an even more 
vexing challenge, requiring new construc- 
tion design and logistical savvy, To get 
Shell’s Bullwinkle platform into position 
took 12 tugboats and construction of the 
world’s largest barge—an aircraft-carrier- 
size hulk—to haul it. But when the oil is at 
| depths beyond 450 m (1,500 ft.), such fixed 
production facilities become too costly and 
complicated, forcing engineers to build 
floating platforms. Conoco’s deepwater fa- 
cility, called a tension-leg well platform, is 
tethered to pilings on the sea bottom by 
flexible strands of heavy, tubular steel. 
Because divers cannot routinely work at 
these depths, oilmen have turned to mini- 
submarines and creations called Rovs (re- 
motely operated vehicles) to install and 
maintain their rigs and platforms. An opera- 
tor topside maneuvers aluminum ROvs by 
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GET WEIGHT OFF AND KEEP IT OFF 
FOR GOOD WITH NORDICTRACK... 


America's most efficient, total-body workout 


Diets Alone Don't Work. 

When you eat less, your body automatically 
adjusts its metabolism to a lower level: 
attempting to maintain a set point between 
your food intake and activity level. You lose 
some weight, but feel tired, grumpy and 
hungry. Inevitably you give in, splurge, and 
gain the weight back again 


The Secret To Lasting Weight Loss. 
For best results, eat sensible meals and get 
regular aerobic exercise on NordicTrack 
NordicTrack’s highly efficient total-body 
workout will raise your metabolism, so you 
can get weight off and keep it off for good 


NordicTrack: 
World's Best Aerobic Exerciser. 

Fitness experts agree that cross-country 
skiing is the world's best aerobic exercise 
By duplicating the motion of cross-country 
skiing, NordicTrack lets you work more 
muscle groups and burn more calories than 
with a treadmill, exercise bike, or stairclimber 
— up to 1,100 calories per hour according to 
a major health sciences university study 


It also helps you reduce body fat and gain 
muscle tissue. Which means you'll burn more 
calories even at rest 


Easy To Use; Just 20 Minutes A Day. 
NordicTrack is as easy as walking 


And it's time-efficient — 20 minutes a day is 
all it takes 
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NordicTrack 
Dept. 377L0, 141C J than Blvd, N., 
Chaska, MN 55318 
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containing fiberglass optical wire. TV cam- 
eras mounted on the Rovssend back pictures 
to the surface. To twist and turn the clawlike 
arms, technicians rotate pistol-grip levers, as 
| inavideo game. Says John Huff, president of 
Oceanceering International, which operates 
the vehicles: “Rovs have removed all the 
limits on how deep we can explore.” 








T 0 keep costs and maintenance down, 
oil companies are ingeniously simpli- 
| fying project designs. Conoco is doing only 
minimal processing of gas and oil at its new 
platform. Instead, the crude is routed 
through pipes on the bottom to a process- 
ing unit 16 km (10 miles) away in shallower 
waters. Exxon is investing $500 million in 
an elaborate subsea production system 
that will permit initial processing of gas 
from 22 wells directly on the sea floor. The 
gas will then flow to a larger facility atop an 
undersea mountain. 

The current projects are only the be- 
ginning. “The real potential lies farther 
and deeper offshore,” says Roger Abel, 
Conoco’s general manager for production 
| engineering. “The big easies have all been 
found.” Shell is investing $1.3 billion to 
build and install a tension-leg platform 
some 411 km (255 miles) southeast of 
Houston that will retrieve oil from a world- 
record depth of 872 m (2,860 ft.). Called 
Auger, the giant is scheduled to begin pro- 
ducing from 32 wells in 1993, Shell has also 
drilled an exploratory well at a 2,300-m 
(7,500-ft.) depth, and Mobil and Chevron 
hold leases to search in 3,000 m (10,000 ft.) 
of water. As long as oil prices make the 
gamble worthwhile, today’s explorers will 
apparently go to any depths to unleash the 
next great undersea gusher. rT] 

















Shell's Bullwinkle looms over the Gulf 








It tops the Sears Tower but is mostly hidden. 








flashing signals through an umbilical tether | 

















Your cheesebur ger box 
will be around even longer. 


Most things made on this planet last less than 
a few centuries. But styrofoam is forever. 

It will never decompose. Never disintegrate. 
Never go away. And neither will the 9 garbage 
problems it creates, unless we find solutions. 

Your donation can help. Send your check to The 
Environmental Challenge Fund, Radio City Station, 
Box 1138, New York, NY 10101-1138, and help build 
scholarships for environmental education. 

Or the most enduring monument left on earth 
by our civilization may be a mountain of trash. 
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The Bus Doesn't Stop Here 





In Chicago an inner-city school copes without integration 





By SAMALLIS 


he 6600 block of South Ellis Avenue 

anchors one of Chicago's scarier 
neighborhoods. Students who attend the 
Alexandre Dumas Elementary School lo- 
cated there. have had their $100 Nike 
sneakers stolen off their feet on the way to 
class in the morning. Drugs are every- 
where. “It’s a constant battle for the chil- 





| the forced segregation that existed until 
| the Supreme Court outlawed the practice 
in 1954, these schools are a function of 
changing demography, not of statutes. Dis- 
illusioned and frustrated by the failure of 
busing to improve the quality of education 
for their children, black parents are lead- 
ing the fight for good black neighborhood 
schools like Dumas. “There's nothing 
wrong with them if it’s simply a matter of 





Principal Peters wakes up Dumas's first-graders before classes begin 





Inside the scarred building, no graffiti; no violence—and bootstrap help. 


dren to get here,” says principal Sylvia Pe- 
ters, who oversees the institution’s 682 
pupils and 40 teachers. 

Dumas is a 100% black inner-city pub- 
lic school, the kind of place that has an ap- 
palling reputation. By all rights, things 
should be just as bleak inside the scarred 
cinder-block building as outside. But there 
are no graffiti on the walls, no violence in 
the halls. Attendance thus far this year is 
an astonishing 94%, and there are 70 stu- 
dents on a waiting list to get in. “Black par- 
ents who bused their kids are coming 
home,” says Peters, 52, a no-nonsense vet- 
eran educator who will begin her seventh 
year on the job in January. 

Dumas is becoming a symbol of a grow- 
ing belief among blacks that busing is not 
the solution to the ferocious problems af- 
flicting inner-city schools. In the past, all- 
black schools were considered by many 
blacks and white liberals an anathema to 
be destroyed by court order. No longer. 
They are a growing phenomenon in urban 

merica, as whites continue to flee to the 
rbs. Unlike the institutions created by 


geography,” says black Boston state repre- 
sentative Byron Rushing. 

The fact that Dumas is all black matters 
little to students and parents. What mat- 
ters is that, unlike many schools, it is trying 
to be excellent. “As a black American, I 
want the best education money can buy at 
this school,” says Peggie Bartlett, presi- 
dent of the Dumas local school council, the 
institution's governing board. “I don’t care 
if white folks don’t come down here.” Says 
Sokoni Karanja, a community leader: “In- 
tegration never really made any sense for 
quality education. I've got four kids who 
never were bused. I would just go into 
schools and kick behinds to get higher 
standards.” 

Principal Peters chafes at the notion of 
the integrated classroom as the sole ave- 
nue to sound education. “Forget the idea 
that black children can’t learn unless 
they're sitting next to a white child,” she ar- 
gues. “Some values are universal, like self- 
love, respect, integrity and perseverance.” 
She incorporates seven such principles into 
a candle-lighting ceremony at the begin- 











ning of each school year for the new 
eighth-graders, “We tell them, ‘This is your 
beginning of becoming young black adults, 
There is nothing wrong with you.’ ” 

Peters also kicks behinds. “Our kids are 
no different when you instill the work ethic 
and tell them, “You've got to move your 
buns.’” Students will start wearing uni- 
forms in January. They listen to Mozart in 
music class and begin Latin in the fifth 
grade. James Coleman, a sociology profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, argues that 
black schools can challenge black young- 
sters in ways integrated ones cannot. “You 
can make very strong demands on the kids. 
They can’t blame it on whites,” he explains. 
“In integrated schools, white teachers are 
often afraid to make strong demands on 
black kids.” At Dumas, that means offering 
sympathy that a student’s parents had a 
fight the previous night but then insisting on 
the need to do one’s homework anyway. 
Bart Simpson, in short, is a lousy role mod- 


el; try Martin Luther King. 
D umas is far from perfect: its students 
still test below the Illinois state aver- 
age; its physical plant is fraying; services are 
bad. “They send me inferior hamburger, 
moldy bread, spoiled milk,” fumes Peters. 
But Dumas, with its emphasis on bootstrap 
help, is light-years ahead of most black pub- 
lic schools in the U.S. “There are several 
hundred black schools in Chicago alone, 
and most of them are still doing terribly,” 
says Gary Orfield, a visiting professor at 
Harvard's graduate school of education. 

Some blacks and a lot of whites are 
concerned that all-black schools amount to 
debilitating racial isolation. Stan Conner, 
whose grandchild attends Dumas, con- 
cedes, “You don’t know whites on a per- 
sonal basis. You grow up more isolated.” 
Sociologist Coleman believes integrated 
summer camps could help offset the class- 
room separation. Students themselves are 
unconcerned. “We’re not prejudiced,” 
shrugs eighth-grader Keith Harris, 12. 
“White kids are welcome here.” 

Most black parents are far more con- 
cerned about good teachers, discipline and 
curriculum. And it is parental involvement 
that makes Dumas special. Upwards of 60 
parents (all women) volunteer on any giv- 
en day to work as teacher's aides, help out 
in the cafeteria or cut up frogs for biology 
class. It’s 9 a.m., and they know what their 
children are doing. So does Sylvia Peters, 
who tries to keep discreet tabs on the sexu- 
al activity of her seventh- and eighth-grad- 
ers. She proudly cites a lone pregnancy 
during her tenure. 

Yolanda Raddle, a Dumas parent, 
marvels that her daughter Danielle, 6, can 
recite two poems by Langston Hughes, the 
gifted black writer. “I never heard of him in 
high school,” she says. Dumas has already 
made a difference. ww 
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FAMILY MEMBER 


WITH A GREAT SET OF GENES. 


Good breeding is 
everything. Especially 


Introducing 


The All-New 1991 
Toyota Tercel. 


fathers, the 199] Tercel comes with a strong heart. Beneath 


when it comes to some- 
thing like your car. 
Like its Toyota fore- 


the new exterior pumps a 12-valve EFI engine with more 
horsepower and torque to get you through highway merging. 


(Or to impress your date.) 








Just look at what the new Tercel’s genetic makeup has done 
for its body. Its curvaceous styling makes it a real looker, 
Inside you'll find spacious leg and head room. It even includes 
a private entrance for guests, thanks to the new four-door design. 
If you want a car with fine character traits, exceptional value 
and the heritage of Toyota reliability, drive the new Tercel 
today. You'll be joining one big happy family. 


“T love what you do for me.” 





. F 
2 oe sen 
> ee XS Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a car brochure and location of your nearest dealer. *1991 preliminary EPA mileage figures shown for the 4-Door LE Sedan 
Pay a [S ry with S-speed manual t mn determined by Toyota, 1991 EPA estimated mileage figures not available at ti printing. See your Toyota dealer 
aR Bm — for details. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! © 1990 Toyota Motor Sales. U.S.A... Inc 





Music 


The Godfather Part III 
is the most anticipated The Success 
motion picture event in decades. Of Excess 


A hot Australian band thrives 


We'd like to show you why. on live performances 

By JAY COCKS 

B: actual count—well, actual i 
HBO is extremely proud to present ERS CEE — Le SRB TASRD FO, LY 


INXS has played 2,000 performances dur 


“THE GODFATHER FAMILY: A LOOK ing the past 13 years. And what have its 
INSIDE,” an intimate look into the retin te he 
GODFATHER films with rare interviews and 

never before seen footage spanning twenty 

years of movie history. Showing throughout 

December on HBO. 


This holiday season Paramount Pictures 
brings you the climax of Francis Ford Coppola 
and Mario Puzo’s epic trilogy of loyalty, power 


and violence, THE GODFATHER PART III. 


In anticipation of this historic release, HBO 
will present, uncut and uninterrupted, THE 
GODFATHER and "THE GODFATHER 
FAMILY: A LOOK INSIDE" on December 18 
and THE GODFATHER PART II on 
December 19. 


Lead singer Hutchence cuts loose 
Electrified Druids weaving rhythmic spells 
phonetically correct, but it lacks the cool 
mystery of those four uppercase letters 
which make the lads loom large, like some 
thing mythic: six electrified Druids with 
some new rhythmic spells to weave 

The spells are catching, and holding 
The previous INXS album sold 9 million 
copies worldwide. The band’s eighth and 
latest album, X, was released by ric 


September and promptly shot t 
tops, where it has settled into the 


. position, The band is touring I urope al the 
moment, and will hit the U.S., where it is a 
campus favorite, in January 
“Touring is second nat oO us 1¢ 
SIMPLY THE BEST automatic " explains \ 
the keyboardist and songwrite 
band, “We started off just playir 


lic, and our audience got bigger and 


® Record companies in Australia had t 
©1990 Home Box Office, Inc. All rights reserved. ® Service mark of Home Box Office, inc ee y 
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At last, you can give 
perfection in a vodka. 


‘Tanqueray Sterling. 


To give Tanqueray Sterling Vodka as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
Imported Vodka, 40% and 50% Alc/Vol (80° and 100°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieflelin & Somerset Co., New York, NY. 














The holidays 
are near. 
Luckily, so 
is K mart. 


A PAMILY TRADITION 


K mart salutes the Christmas 
spirit thathas warmed this 
season for generations. It's a 
time of tradition. A time for 
family. And a time of shar- 
ing. We're happy to share it 
with you. 


Easy to get. Easy to give. Easy 
to redeem. That's a K mart 
gift certificate. Available 
right around the corner at 
your neighborhood K mart. 
In $5, $10, $25, and $50 
denominations. 

























- " vy 
Fuzzy Zoeller’s children 
always leave a plate of cookies 
for Santa, and a bunch of 
fresh carrots for Rudolph 
and his team of reindeer. 
Another Zoeller family tradi- 
tion? Shopping for gifts and 
stocking stuffers at K mart. 


GE Full-Range Cordless Phone. 
2-channel switchable, with digital 
security system, tone/pulse operation, 
2-way page, 10-number speed dialing, 
and auto redial 

Model 2-9515..... - , 99.88 


Eveready Energizer Long-Life Alkaline 
Batteries for all uses. Stock up for all 
those gifts that come “batteries not 
included. 
4-pack,CorD............3.78 
8-pack, AA... 3.99 


Canon Photura 105 Zoom Camera. 
Fully automatic operation, with 36mm 
to 105mm (3x) power Zoom auto-focus 
lens; fully automatic film loading, 
advance and rewind. «.. . 


GE Cassette Stereo with equalizer, 
bookshelf speakers, and dual cassette 
with high-speed dubbing. 

Model 11-2015, .. . 89.00 


GE Home & Go AM/FM Stereo with 
dual cassette and 4-way detachable 
speakers. AC/DC operation makes jit 
portable. 

Model 3-5697......... 89.00 


Emerson 13" Diagonal Color TV with 
24-key infrared remote control, 155- 
channel cable-compatible tuning, on- 
screen feature display. 

Model TC1316R......... 177.00 


Emerson Clock Radio with LED indi- 
Cators, snooze and sleep functions, 
brightness control, and power failure 
battery backup system (battery not 
included) 

Model AK2700K 9.97 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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K mart 


gpresessss = ws 


QWEEPSTAKES 


eerees 


This year, Kmart is giving away 
more than great savings. It's the 
K mart Christmas Siveepstakes 
with fabulous vacations, state- 
of-the-art RCA electronics and 
more. To enter, visit the music 
and video department of your 
local K mart store between 
December 2 and December 24, 
1990, 


P rrr arse 
4164 


Six Grand Prizes 
Four-day/three-night traditional 
family vacations for four to places 
like San Francisco; Orlando; 
Washington, DC; New England; 
Los Angeles; or a cruise down 
the Mississippi River. 


First Prize (1) 

Win a 46" 
RCA Color- 
trak 2000 
Stereo Mon- 
itor Receiver 
big-screen 
home theater 
TV. Featuring 
surround-s6und stereo and full- 
color picture-in-picture function 
with move, swap, and freeze 
commands. 


Second Prize (5) 
Win one of five RCA LaserDisc 
CD players. Plays all laser video 
or audio 
compact 
discs. 
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Third Prize (5) 
Win one of five RCA VCRs. 
Featuring on-screen remote 
programming for full control of 
VCR and TV. 


Fourth Prize (50) 
Win ane of fifty compact disc sets. 


No purchase necessary. Void where 
prohibited. See your local K mart 
store for official contest rules, 
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Water Pik” Automatic Toothbrush. 
Highly effective in removing bi ue. 
Model AT10.......... .97 


Water Pik” Personal Dental System 
with jet action to fight plaque-causing 


bacteria. 
Model WP20. . . .. 29.77 


Presto” SaladShooter” Slicer/ 
Shredder quickly slices or shreds 
vegetables, fruits, cheese and more. 
Takes the work and mess out of mak- 
ing salads and desserts: Easy to clean 
and store. 23.88 


West Bend Four-Quart Slow Cooker 
with Rockcote® non-stick interior. It's 
oblong, not round, to fit large foods 
better. And the base doubles as a non- 
stick mini griddle. 
Model 84674K. . . . 19.99 


Pollenex Shower Shaver and Shower- 
head Combo contains Shave-in- 
Shower™ Razor and Euro Dial 
Massage” Showerhead. The razor 
provides a continuous flow of water for 
a close shave, even without lather. And 
the showerhead lets you dial your 
choice of relaxing settings. .. 18.97 
Wahl Rechargeable Cordless Beard 
Trimmer keeps your beard, mustache, 
or sideburns neat. Includes storage 
base and accessories 

Model 9916-500 


Waltham Watches, featuring the new 
Waltham America line. Bob Hope wears 
Waltham watches. Why not Om 


25% off* 


“Out requiar iow prices 


Clairol Foot Chargers Foot Massage 
with three massage settings, slipper 
socks, and remote control. Works with 


or without heat 
36-88 
Foot Fixer, Model FFD... . 29. 


On sale December 16-24, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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\ The gifts your 
car is hoping for. 
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Blazer Rectangular Halogen Amber or 
Clear Light Kit or 6" round clear tight 
Re ei 24.97 ok. 
Deluxe Quartz Halogen sg Light Kit. 
Models C1043K/C1045K.. 14.97ea. 
Sun Tune Inductive Timing Light with 
chrome-plated all-metal pistol grip, 
protective rubber nose cone, solid- 
State circuitry, and a clamp-on induc- 
tive pickup for fast attachment. Easy 
illustrated instructions included. 

Model CP7501... ; 


On sale along with all Sun Test- a 
and-Tune products. 


Cobra Triband Radar Detector with 
Separate X, K, and Ka band indicators; 
on/off/volume control; and LED signal 
Strength meter 

Model RD3175. . 7.0... 167.00 
Not available in CT or VA 


Interdynamics 12-Volt 225 PS| Air 
Compressor with pressure gauge 
emergency light, and warning O44 
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Model LFB225 -... 24.47 
Mini Air Compressor 
Model MC175. .. . 13.97 





On sale December 16-24, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 











Music 


us because our live-show following was big- 
ger than some people’s record sales.”” Adds 
Michael Hutchence, 30, who handles lyr- 
ics, lead vocals and sex-symbol assign- 
ments with equal panache: “We've toured 
a lot around the world for three or four 
years without a lot of success to tour on at 
first, because that’s one of the ways we 
show what we’re made of. I mean, we are 
one of the best live bands in the world.” 
All that and anachronistic too. Proudly 
“We come from a weird generation,” 
Hutchence explains. ‘““We were born on the 
cusp between the '70s and ’80s, like U2 and 
Simple Minds. The whole live thing was 
very prominent in those days, before peo- 
ple made or broke their careers through 
video. We're an anachronism. But a good 
one. We're enjoying it.” | 

INXS may have built their considerable 
success the old-fashioned way, as perform- 
ers rather than video icons, but their music 
1S snazzy and right up to the second. It has | 
good melodic hooks (thanks to Farriss) 
and strong rhythmic underpinnings (cour- 
tesy of his brothers Tim, 31, on rhythm gui- 
tar, and Jon, 28, on drums, as well as bassist 
Garry Gary Beers, 28). It has a surprisingly 
soulful flow (from the sax of Kirk Pengilly, 
29, who also plays lead guitar) and, in 
Hutchence’s anthemic 
ambitions. 


SO, 








dramatic vocals, 


he new album shows off their diversity 

extravagantly and exuberantly. On 
previous albums, Farriss and Hutchence 
tended to write a given song in one particu- 
lar style, but on X they've worked several 
styles into a single tune. The ope ning track, 
Suicide Blonde, starts off with a bluesy har- 
monica, then boots into a dance track that | 
also rocks hard. By My Side has some sug- 


gestions of country, as well as rtones of 
a classic "40s-style saloon ballad. Says Far- 
riss: “You've got to change mus n 
Hutchence knows why. “Maybe people 
are fatigued with rock,” he sugyc May- 
be rock’s going to end up like jazz. In a way, 
that'll be good because at least it'll continue. 
You'll be able to do your thing and not be 
caught up in what's popular or unpopular.” 
That's an appropriately worldly view com- 
ing from such an international band. Most 


of the musicians are based in Sydney 
Hutchence and Jon Farriss live in Ho 
Kong, where Hutchence grew up. Th 
Sydneysiders juggle the rigors of to 
with marrage (Or, in the case of Beers 


but 





pending marriage) and parenthood. H 
chence’s girlfriend of record is Aussie pop 
and soap-opera star Kylie Minogue. On! 
Jon Farriss remains flagrantly unattached 

rhe impending U.S. tour shoul 
provide, along with a lot of good music 
char for the lads to live up to their owr 
high, hard-earned opinion of themselves 
There are, after all, already a fair num 
ber yest live bands in this part of the 
worl —Reported by 





Farah Nayeri/Toulouse 
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AND SURPRIS 
ENDINGS. 


This year the most compelling drama wasn’t a drama. 
It was real life. Watch 1990 flash before your eyes 
one last time in this exciting TV special. 


TIME 


TELEVISION 


Images of 1990 


Airing nationally beginning December 21. 
Check local listing for time and station. 
A 
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Presentation 
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Milestones 





“It Sounded So Glorious to Me” 








Aaron Copland: 1900-1990 


ne day in 1924, Aaron Cop- 

land was struggling across 
Manhattan, trying to reach Aco- 
lian Hall. There Walter Dam- 
rosch, the leader of the New 
York Symphony, was rehearsing 
the fledgling composer’s first 
symphony. The subway was de- 
layed and the rehearsal had al- 
ready begun when Copland 
raced from Times Square to the 
hall a couple of blocks away. “I 
was in such a hurry that instead 
of going around the block to the 
stage entrance, I yanked open 
the front door,” Copland later 
recalled. “Suddenly, I got a blast 
of my own orchestration! It was 
a moment I shall never forget. It 
sounded so glorious to me, so 
much grander than I could pos- 


Ina 1983 rehearsal at Carnegie Hall: tireless encourager 





sibly have imagined.” 

When Copland died last week 
at 90, he had been largely inactive as a com- 
poser for two decades, But even in oldage, he 
never lost an unabashed, even cocky, self- 
satisfaction in his formidable powers of in- 
vention. As late as 1983, he was still on the 
podium, conducting one of his most famous 
works, Appalachian Spring, with the same 
firm, animated gestures that, when translat- 
ed into sound, characterized his scores. 

Bright, open and spacious, Copland’s 
works captured the sweep, sinew and soul of 
America. His titles alone tell the story: the 
exuberant ballet Billy the Kid, the contem- 
plative tone poem Quiet City, the moving, 
symphonic Lincoln Portrait and, most sim- 
ply and memorably, the noble orchestral an- 
them Fanfare for the Common Man, which 





ARRAIGNED. Jack Kevorkian, 62, a retired 
pathologist and longtime proponent of vol- 


| untary euthanasia; for building a “suicide 


machine” and connecting it to a Portland, 
Ore., woman suffering from Alzheimer’s 
disease; in Clarkston, Mich. Kevorkian, 
dubbed “Dr. Death,” is charged with first- 
degree murder. He has admitted to facili- 
tating the suicide of Janet Adkins last 
June, although she alone pressed the but- 
ton that released a fatal dose of potassium 
chloride into her bloodstream. If convict- 
ed, he faces mandatory life imprisonment 
with no possibility of parole. 


ACQUITTED. John Vento, 22, of murder and 
manslaughter in the 1989 death of a black 
youth in Bensonhurst, a mostly white 
neighborhood; in Brooklyn, N.Y. A mem- 
ber of the mob that cornered and killed 





was recapitulated to such dramatic effect in 
his Symphony No. 3. Jerome Kern’s remark 
about the place of Irving Berlin in American 
music—that he was American music—is no 
less true of Copland in the concert realm. 
Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., to immigrant 
East European Jews, Copland came of age 
in Paris. He was the first, and most illustri- 
ous, of the expatriate composers to emerge 


| from the atelier of Nadia Boulanger, the 


most influential composition teacher of the 
century. He was 20 when he met her, 23 
when he returned home; but in those three 
years, Copland learned everything. For all 
its distinctively American sources and 
styles, his music was fundamentally an 
amalgam of influences traceable to the Par- 








Spacious scores that capture the sinew and soul of America. 





is years: the rhythmic drive and complexity 
of Igor Stravinsky coupled to the clean so- 
norities and bracing orchestration of Mau- 
rice Ravel. 

Yet all it took was one chord, and the lis- 
tener. knew instantly that the 
composer had to be Copland. In 
the bite and grit of Rodeo, in the 
sturdy Shaker tune quoted in 
Appalachian Spring, even in the 
12-tone experiments of Con- 
notations, the sounds were un- 
mistakably his. 

Copland’s importance ex- 
tended beyond his purely com- 
positional achievements. He was 
a brilliant spokesman for Ameri- 
can music in books and lectures. 
Together with a remarkable gen- 
erational cohort that included 
Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
Roger Sessions and Virgil Thom- 
son, he established the validity of 
that apparent oxymoron, the se- 
rious American composer. He 
formed around him a tight circle 
of like-minded colleagues who 
dominated the conservative wing 
of American music, among them 
his close friend and protégé, the late Leon- 
ard Bernstein, and David Diamond. 

All of them produced music that is 
wholly, joyously American in style and feel, 
frankly melodic and laced with the tricky 
cross-rhythms that mark the master’s 
scores. Yet Copland tirelessly encouraged 
young composers to find their own voice, in 
no matter what style. Difficult as the lot of 
the serious composer is even today, Cop- 
land made it immeasurably easier. 

When asked his opinion of Copland’s 
carly symphony, Thomson said, “I wept 
when I heard it—because I had not written 
it myself.” For more than six decades, 


Suae73 NvHOr 


many another American composer has felt | 


the same way. —By Michael Walsh 





Yusuf K. Hawkins, 16, Vento had agreed 
to be a witness in exchange for immunity. 
But he fled the city rather than testify 
against his friends, and later agreed to 
stand trial. He has already been convicted 
of unlawful imprisonment and menacing. 


DIED. Lucy S. Dawidowicz, 75, chronicler 
and scholar of Jewish life and history; in 
New York City. Born and educated in New 
York, Dawidowicz traveled to Poland in 
the late 1930s, where she observed the esca- 
lating horror of European anti-Semitism. 
She recorded these experiences in From 
That Place and Time, a memoir published 
last year. Her writings on the Holocaust, in- 
cluding The War Against the Jews, 1933- 
1945 and The Holocaust and the Historians, 
pitted her against such commentators as 
Hannah Arendt and Bruno Bettelheim, 


who argued that the Jews could have done 
more to save themselves from the Nazis. 


DIED. Hortense Gabel, 77, former New 
York State Supreme Court justice and 
prominent social reformer; in New York 
City. Following World War II, Gabel 
helped lead the fight against racial dis- 
crimination in housing. In 1988 she was ac- 
quitted on charges of lowering the alimony 
and child-support payments of the boy- 
friend of Bess Myerson, once the city’s cul- 
tural-affairs commissioner, in exchange for 
Myerson’s hiring of her daughter Sukhreet 
Gabel. 


DIED. Robert Cummings, 82, ctcrnally boy- 
ish movie and television star (Dial M for 
Murder, The Bob Cummings Show); in 
Woodland Hills, Calif. i 
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Essay 


aaa 
Norman Cousins 


The Communication Collapse 


The author, who died Nov. 30 at 75, was a man of diverse intel- 
lectual passions. One of the subjects he cared deeply about was 
good writing. He submitted this Essay to Time shortly before he 
died. 


A neighbor's daughter showed me a question from a 
state bar examination she took recently. It called for a 500- 
word essay having to do with an aspect of interstate commerce. 

My concern here is not with the question; I assume it per- 
tained to a conventional legal issue. My concern rather is with 
the time allotted for the essay: 30 minutes. This absurd limita- 
tion for a serious piece of writing is not unusual. Essay-type 
questions in high school and college examinations routinely al- 
low half an hour or less for expository answers. In the very act 
of testing writing skills, the schools foster poor writing habits. 

Clean, precise writing or speaking requires systematic, se- 
quential thought. Words have to be crafted, not sprayed. They 
need to be fitted together with infinite care. William Faulkner 
would isolate himself in a small cell-like room and labor over 
his words like a jeweler arranging tiny jewels in a watch. 
Thomas Mann would consider himself lucky if, after a full day 
at his desk, he was able to put down on paper 500 words that 
he was willing to share with the world. 

Much of the trouble we get into (as individuals or organi- 
zations or as government) is connected to sloppy communica- 
tion. Our words too often lead us away from where we want to 
go; they unwittingly antagonize friends or business associates. 
We are infuriated when our position is not understood and 
then becomes the collapsing factor in an important business 
deal. Or we are terrified when the leaders of government mis- 
communicate and put their countries on a collision course. 

The school can have no more important function than to 
teach students how to make themselves clear. But by putting 
speed ahead of substance, the school creates false values. Rac- 
ing against the clock is not an ideal way to organize one’s 
thoughts or arrange one’s words. 

The same hazards apply to speed-reading. Yes, we are be- 
deviled each day by a mound of papers, and we need to have 
some way of getting swiftly at the vitals of letters or articles or 
presentations. But the habit of skimming is too easily carried 
over to creative reading. Few things are more rewarding than 
the way the mind can hover over a luminous paragraph or 
even a phrase, allowing it to light up the imagination. The way 
the mind transforms little markings on paper into images is 
one of the highest manifestations of human uniqueness. 

The teacher in high school who made the greatest impres- 
sion on me would often devote the full classroom period to a 
single passage from a literary work, helping us get inside the 
author's mind and effect a junction between purpose and art- 
istry. I still have a vivid memory, for example, of the way she 
slowly read the passage from Swift in which Gulliver was tied 
down by the Lilliputians. Each word became part of a picture 
in the mind. I don’t know how long it took Swift to write this 
particular description, but it helped open young minds to the 
kind of imagery that belongs to creative expression. We had 
the same sense of literary splendor when our teacher 
read—so carefully and lovingly—from Thomas Hardy or 
the Brontés, or when she asked one of us to read Flau- 
bert’s word portrait of Emma Bovary. ° 

On the opposite extreme, one need not strain for 
specimens of poor communication in everyday life. 


Like polluted air, it surrounds and encases us. I see it in the 
wording of informed-consent papers that patients are asked to 
sign before undergoing medical procedures. I see it in the 
small print of insurance policies or on the backs of airline tick- 
ets. I struggle over it in tax forms or information from govern- 
ment agencies. I agonize over it in the instructions that come 
with do-it-yourself kits. I strain to comprehend it when I stop 
to ask directions, or when I hear a sports announcer explain 
why an outfielder played a single into a triple or why a wide re- 
ceiver ran the wrong route. 

Much of the stumbling and incoherence that gets in the 
way of effective communication these days has its origin in our 
failure early on to develop respect for thought processes. The 
way thoughts are converted into language calls for no less at- 
tention in formal schooling than geography or mathematics or 
biology or any of the other systematic subjects. Squeezing es- 
sential meaning into arbitrary and unworkable time limits 
leads to glibness on one end and exasperation on the other. 
We need not put up with either. 2 
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disguised auto parts. 


Once upon a time, the differences 
between imitation auto replace- 
ment parts and genuine parts were 
obvious. Even the naive consumer 
could see through the disguise; 
cheap parts made of imitation sheet 
metal didn’t fit right or provide 
reliable protection against corro- 
sion. And, publicity from a few 
concerned automakers quickly 
convinced consumers to request 
genuine parts for body work, and 
nothing less. 


Enter the big bad wolf. 


The plot thickens. Dawns the day 
of an automotive parts association 
established by auto insurance com- 
panies. They begin pushing non- 
genuine parts—to body shops and 


innocent grandmothers alike— 
through a system that okays parts 
for car repairs based upon the 
lowest price, not on quality or 
consumer preference. 

‘Today, 31 states have passed laws 
requiring insurance companies to 
tell us when they specify non- 
genuine parts. But, we’re still not 
out of the woods. 

A new, well-disguised quality 
certification process promotes the 
spoof that imitation parts are equal 
to original equipment quality. 

Imitations aren’t covered by 
most automakers’ original corro- 
sion warranties. Nor do they pro- 
vide us with the peace of mind or 
replacement value insurance com- 
panies owe us in return for their 
costly premiums. 





ITTLE RED ROTTING HOOD- 
A tale of consumer rights, insurance 
companies and some very well- 


Ohh, what a big mouth you have. 


At this point, using it to speak up 
for your rights is possibly your only 
defense. Deceptive part-approval 
tactics are in place. Many if not most 
insurance companies are ready and 
willing to specify cheap imitation 
parts for auto body work. Unless 
we cry wolf and virtually demand 
genuine parts from our insurance 
companies, a little red rotting hood 
or door panel will be something 
we'll just have to swallow. 
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For the past four years 
weve been America’ leader 
in car and truck sales. 


We're not about to stop 
and celebrate. 


At Ford, we know the way to stay on top is not to revel in success... but 
to build on it. To constantly look for ways to make the best even better. 

Our commitment to continuous improvement and innovation has 
helped Ford Division sell more cars and trucks in the past four years than 
anyone in America. It’s why Ford Thunderbird, Mustang and Ranger all 


outsell their competitors. It’s why the newly launched Ford Escort and 


ye eee 


Explorer are already the sales leaders in their segments. And it’s why F-Series 
has remained America's best-selling pickup for thirteen straight years. 


There is a lot we could be celebrating at Ford today. But we're too 


Pah Sere meme 


busy thinking about tomorrow. 


. 
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Have you driven a Ford...lately? Gord Y, 








Brilliant 
deduction. 


Why is Merit Ultra Lights one of today’s most popular 
ultra lights? It is our hypothesis that it has something or other 
to do with how good it tastes. What do you think? 






Enriched Flavor. ultra low tar.j) /A solution with Merit. 


a piers . 
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Ultra Lights 
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Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, Philip Mort 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





Kings: 5 mg “tar:’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


